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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Three of 30. per annum, 
each tenable for three years. 

FACULTY of MEDICINE.—Three of the Stirs value of 
gi. 902, and 102. per annum, each tenable for two yea 


To be competed for on Tuesday and Wednesday, aad 4th and 5th 
of October. 


ation as to the Sede and Regulations may be 
ited at the Office of the Coleg 3g 4 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary. 
September 1, 1864. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN 
om THURSDAY, October 6. New Students must present them- 
selves on the preceding Wednesday, and may enter for the whole 
or for any part of the Course. 
The following are the subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, by the Rey. S. 
Teathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. A. J. M‘Caul, 


Lectur 
Exegesis of the New Testament, by the Rev. E. H. Plows tre, M.A. 
Eeclesiastical “obec by the Rev. Canon Roberis 
ral Theology, by the Rev. S. Cheetham, M. ira "Brofessor. 
Yoeal Music, by John Hullah, Esq., Professor. 
hublic Reading, by the Rev. A. J.D. D" Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 


The Class of Candidates for admission to this Department, 
pS, by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the 
same day. 

For information a ply, personally, or by letter marked outside 
“Prospectus,” to J. W. CeNsinaHam, Eaq., § Secretary 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of GEN oo LITERATURE and 
SCIENC 
LECTURES, adapted for those on purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fesions, will MENCE on THURSDAY, October 6. New 
Students must present themselves on the preceding Tuesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


John sages M.A. 
M.A. and €. 8 


Esq 

Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturer, Rev. 
'. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant-Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 

ish Language and Literature — Professor, the Rey. J. 8. 
wer, M.A. 

Modern History—Prof. C. H. Pearson, M.A. 

French—Professor, A. Mariette; and M. Stitvenard, Lecturer. 

German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 

For information we personally, 

“Prospectus,” to J. V 


KING'S COL LEG E, LON DON 
ORIENTAL SECTION. 


oe yee | RES are specially intended for those who have to 
the ond Seay for the Indian Civil Service, and 

wil COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 6. 

faenit jatinn 2 Aad and Geography—Professor Fitz Edward 
Tamil, Telugu, aan Hinadst: sai Feet ssor Thomas Howley. 
Arabic—Professor Reinhold Rost, Ph.I 

een ene tt Indian ‘Turispruitence} professor John D. Bell. 
English Law and Jurispradence— James aera, Esq. LL.D. 
Political Ecoonomy—Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M. 

For information apply personally, or by ais marked outside 
“Prospectus,” to to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT of APPLIED SCIENCES. 
LECTURES COMMENCE OCTOBER 6. New Students must 
present themselves on the preceding Tuesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathematics—Professor, the Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecture rer, 
= 4 es Cock, M.A.; Assistant-L: ecturer, the Rey. W. 
ow! 
Natural 3 5 agua Maxwell, M.A.; Lecturer, W. G. 
Adams, Esq. ¥ 
Arts of Construction—Professor Kerr. 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery aa icra Shelley. 

Surveying and Levelling—H. « Castle, 
Drawing—Professor Bradley Lecturer, the Rev 
Chemistry— Professors W. ller, M.D. and .. Bloxam. 
Geology and are a —Professor Pennant, F.G.S. 

Workshop—G. Timme, Esq. 

Raageashy—Gconee Dawson: Esq. M.A. 

Por information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“Prospectus,” to J. V UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
TheSCHOOL RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, September 20. 
Pupils can be admitted to— 

1 The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Lite- 
iature, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
Jiiversities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical 

rtments of King’s College, and for the learned professions. 

2 The Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils in- 

led for mercantile pursuits, for the Classes of Architecture 
and Engineering in King’s ¢ ollege., for the Military Academies 
pi Civil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 





Chssical Literature—Professor, Rev. 
ao | r - Heywood, 


; Lee- 
. Townsend, 





or by letter marked outside 
CUNNINGHAM, E Sq., Secretary. 





pectus,” to J. W. 


For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
asechll 


CUNNINGHAM, Esq. ’ Secretar, 


HE NATION TAL ART. TRAINING 

SCHOOLS at SOUTH KENSINGTON, for Male and 

Female Students, will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the 3rd of 

October. — For information respecting Fees, &c., apply to the 

Kero! to the Secretary, Science and Art Department, South 
nm, W. 





By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 





| Providence has raised beyond the reach of miseries such as theirs. 


| May 1 to October 31; 


| Prizes, and further information, apply to Mr. Wurtrre.p, Medical 





(44... ANALYSIS. — UNIVERSITY 
E, LONDON.—INSTRUCTION in the Improved 
Method of yt ANALYSIS Ake Wt in the Chemical potency 
of err Coll WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., and D: 
WILLIAM RUSS. ahh Oe 
Particula and i of other Courses of Instruction in 
Theoretical and Practical Chemistry may be obtained from the 
Office of the he Coleg Gower-street, W.C. 
OHN R OBERT’ SEELY, M.A., Dean of the 


ie 
CHAS. C. “ATRINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
September 13, 1864. J isis 


OYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
MELROSE HALL, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 
Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 

A Merchant Ss. 4 ae (who Y: for this Advertisement) has 
promised to CO TE the SUM_of ONE HUNDRED 
GUINE. RGEMENT of MELROSE 

HALL, provided Nine other persons will subscribe the same 
—— within the present yea: 

ard earnestly commend this generous offer to the Wealthy 
and Benevolent. 

The New Wing of Melrose Hall, when completed, will increase 
the capacity of the Hospital to 200 Beds. 

There are already 85 Inmates. The Charity i is a National Insti- 
tution, receiving Patients from ae arts of the United Kingdom. 
— claims, therefore, the support of the Wealthy throughout the 

ountry. 

The Cases are hopelessly Incurable. The benefit is life-long. 
Many are seeking it who cannot yet be jpesens In their behalf, 
the Board bespeak the sympathy and support of those whom 





Names will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, Henry 
Huth, Esq., 10, Moorgate-street ; and at the Office by 
FREDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 
_Office, 10, Poultry. ee ek 


TO PUBLISHERS OF ANNUALS, ALMANACS, AND 
POCKET-BOOKS. 
Information for 1865. 

OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 

Exhibition Gardens, South Kensington. Out- ~~ Season, | 
In-door Season, November 1 to April 30.— 
Experimental Gardens, Chiswick. Open daily to sie | Pubii ic | 
(Sundays excepted), from 9 a.m. Mondays, 6d.; other days, je, 








' except special days, of which due notice is given.—By command of 
| Her Majesty the Queen, the Gardens are open free August 26 | 


every yout, to commemorate the Birthday of the Prince Consort, | 
Founder of the South Kensington Gardens. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL.—SESSION 1864 and ’65. 
A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered 
x, Dr. CLAPTON, the Dean, on SATURD October 1, 


at 
| a. o’clock P.m., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take | 
| place. 


To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of_all the 


rambo 
Surrey, * 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, Ist November, 1864. 
An ADDRESS to the STUDENTS will be deliyered by Prin- 
we Sir DAVID BREWSTER, on MONDAY, November 14, 
at Two o’c 

Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &c. in the 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Law and Medicine, fosether with a 
List of the General Council, will be found in the * Edinburgh 
University Calendar, 1864-65,” "published by TRY gh & 
Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d., per post, 2s. 10d. 


By onthete of the Senatus, 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec. to the University. 


the Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 





September, 1864. 


baie PALACE SCHOOL of ART, 
SCIENCE, and LITERATURE. 
The NEW FuEM (Fifth Session, 1864-65) will COMMENCE on 
NOVEMBER 1 
For "moneda “and other Information, apply to Mr. Epwarp 
Lex, at the Office of the Literary Department, Tropical End. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 








The next SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
8rd. In the Day Classes the Students must be above fifteen years 
of age. The subjects taught_are Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, English Language, and Literature, History, 

rench, German, Spanish, Italian, Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Chemistry Geology, Physiolog: , Engineering, Drawing, an 
Political Economy. A separate ee is charged for each Class, and 
a reduction is made to Students who enter for either of the Courses 
appointed by the Council. There are also Evening Classes. For 
Lieapecl. apply to Astrup Cariss, Secretary, Mount-street, 

iver} 


S *- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

SESSION 1964-5.— The WINTER COURSE of Study will 
commence on MONDAY, a 3, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. PAGE, 

Perpetual Pupil’s fee Ay poten to all the Courses of 
Study required by the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the Society of Apothecaries, 45/., in the first and second years of 
study respectiv ely. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL “MEDICAL 


SCHOOL. 

The WINTER ay 1864-65, will COMMENCE on 
SATURDAY, clock p.m., with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Mr. TOYNBEE Ss. 

At this Hospital the Medical Appointments, including five 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 50l. each, are open tothe Pupils without additional 





MEDICAL 7 





fee. To enter, obtain Prospectus. and for other information apply 
to ERNEST HART, Dean of the Schoo! 


S PRIVATE SECRETARY.—A Gentleman 

of CoHege education is desirous f meeting with an EN- 

GAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECRETARY, or in a similar 

capacity. Address E. R., Keates’s Library, 5, Queen’s-terrace, 
Camden-road Villas, N. 

AUTHORS, ‘&c.—The “Advertiser, : a , Pub- 

lisher, is open to receive ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS of 

sensational Romances, at 4 Guineas per Number, to be published 

in penny numbers.—Address Vivip, care of Sumfield & Jones, 

West Harding-street. 


S LIBRARIAN.—WANTED, by a Man of 
ability, an enagy erm ent in Collating, Cataloguing and 
Arranging a Libra oe temporary or otherwise.—Address OmeGa, 
36, Smith’ sterrace elsea, S.W. 





FRRARIAN or CURATOR.—A Cambrid » 
M.A. desires an ENGAGEMENT as above. Terms m 
rate. Good References. amg tid » by letter, to Deita, Mr. upper's 4 
4, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, 


HE PRESS.—A Literary Gentleman, of good 
position on the London Press, would be happy A Soe t 
ENGAGEMENTS on. Provincial Newspapers as LEADER- 
WRITER, London Correspondent, Reviewer, &c. aay 
Apna, Rose Cottage, No. 60, Downham-road, Kingsland. 


GENTLEMAN, of Literary experience and 

ability, is desirous of an ENG: gga pk as LONDON 

CORRESPONDENT to a Provincial Ee hai A specimen sent on 
application to J. W., 50, Upper Stamford-street, London, 8.E. 


PR cto wg PROPRIETORS, &c.— 

Man, age 21, desires a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

ASSISTANT 5 PUBLIS {ER or in the Advertisement Depart. 

pons of some Town or Prov incial New: spaper: has had six years’ 

rience, and thoroughly understands the business. Good 

rele =e igg Address O. F., 12, Sutherland-square East, Wal- 
worth, § 


O LECTURERS and Others. ORIGINAL 
MS. Lg al Sony on yori Rigen te of Fostra interest, 
written in a lively a ruction with 
entertainment, for DISPOSAL. Prices from 188. ply to Mr. 
Ho.tanp, Literary and Press Agent, 18, Tay ars ol Bed- 
| ford- square. 


NEY EWS AGENCY for SALE.—The Proprietor 

of an old-established NEWSPAPER, PERIODICAL and 
ADVERTISING AGENCY is willing to dispose of his interest 
in it at an early date.—Address B.5., care of Messrs. Harris & 
Thomson, a, Aslington- -square, Liverpool. 


ANGUAGES, &c.—Italian, English, French, 
Rudiments of Latin, German, Music. —Mr. CURT, Pro- 
fessor, Reader, Sworn Translator, Cataloguer, &c. since 1828. 
erms, according to services made available.—33, Great Portland- 
street, Regent- street. 


R. ALTSCHUL TEACHES 
ee, ae paul — French, German, i 
Ss 
FRENCH ihre: Gecean, 
GERMAN thro’ Italian, 
ENGLISH thro’ French, Spanish? Italian, 
No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several Languages.—9, Old 
Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


O YOU TRAVEL ?’—Practice better than 

Theory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Professor of ELOCUTION and 
of FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN , GERMAN, teaches TWO 
Languages (one sheng the m ium of another) on the same 
Terms as One, at the Pupil’s or at his House. Each Language 
spoken in his Private Lessons and Classes. Prepares for Army and 
C.8. EXAMINATIONS.—WNote. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment I" Anglais par les langues étrangéres. —9, Old Bond-street. W. 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, Reptanps, 
BRISTOL.—YOUTHS are carefully oe for 


either the general or any particular paren _ life. 
Principal—s. GRIFFT’ TH 


























DVANCED STUDIES in ‘the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.—Mr. D’ORSEY will resume his duties at 

King’s College, London, on 15th October; and at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, on 20th of October. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS. - me yy ‘Lady, 
educated at the Queen's College, Biatiey Ea London 
desirous of meeting with a RE-ENGAGEM he fo 
to impart a sound English education, ith acme German and 
Italian, acquired by study and long residence abroad ; also Music 
and Drawing.—Address M. D., Post-office, Brixham, Devonshire. 
ADIRS PRIVATE DRAWING CLASSES, 
Fitzroy-square.— Mr. BENJ. R. GREEN, Member of 
the Institute of Wexer-Oolour ee begs to announce that his 
CLASSES for Drawing and_ Painting, Model Drawing and Per- 
Rewastsh -COMMED cn MONDAY, October 3. articulars 
forwarded. 


PUTORSHIP. —The services of a a TuToR are 
desired ina Gentleman’s family in the North of England. 
The children ene gone no extreme proficiency is required ; 


good principles, gent emanly manners, and facility in im rting 
information are chief requisites. — Address, with r m 

and full adiedene, to L., care of Mr. Hodgson, . iping «- 
Agent, Exchange-street East, Liverpool. eed v—-~--< 


BACHELOR of ARTS, of the Un 

Cambridge, wees to devote Three or oy 
TUITION, at his own house in Hampstead, o 
an .—Address B. A., 2, Rosslyn- wr 








in a small SELECT SCHOOL for YOUN : 
References can be obtained from Parents whopé“& 
been educated there. A Parisienne resides in tht 
H. T., Mr. Weston’s, Stationer, 40, Rathbone-p 
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SCHOOL 


RexvaAt OF MINES. 
Director. 


Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &. 
During the Session, 1864-5, which will COMMENCE on the 8rd 
of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRAT IONS will be given: 
Chemistry—By A. So Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S., &. 
Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A. F.R.S 





Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.RS. 
emeenoay }By Warington W. 


F.R. 


“ee M.A. F.R.S. 


Gedioss—By A. C. Ramsay, 
Applied Mechanics—By Robe: 


T 
Physics—By John Tyndall, F. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. 
Edgar, M.A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive of 
the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry the Labo- 
ratory of the School’, under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and in 
the Metallurgical Le xboratory, under the direction of Dr. y 

—— to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 

ch. 







j POMP wer 
we 


Willis, M.A. F.R.S, 
Ss. 


. Haythorne 








“eT 
3u and 4l. 











y’s Consuls, 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majes 
at reduced 


Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets 
prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees 
His Royal Higunees the Prince of Wales has granted 

Scholarship F several others have also been establis 
‘Oo! re nectus and information, apply Museum of 
Pinctical: G cology, Jermyn-street, Lo mdon, 8.W 
v RENHAM RE EKS, Registrar. 


YHE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
London, is designed for PREPARING PUPILS for the 
UNIVERSITI the Indian Civil Service; the Military Col- 
leges, Woolwich and Sandhurst; and Direct Commission also for 
General Education. 
Head- lage Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, 
John’s College, Cambridge; Professor of M athematics and 
Classics in the late Royal Indian College, Addiscombe. 
Vice-Principal—Rey. W. B. CHURCH, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
There is a Laboratory at the School, and Lectures by the Head- 
Master ure given regularly on the Experimental and Natural 
i .—For the Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Clup- 


CLASS 
TAL ‘FOURD BLY, M.: 





Two 





at the 








M.A. M.D. &e. of St. 








ATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY 
Bap wie —By permission of the Council of University 
gH College, by Mr. 






London, to PREP. ARE Cc ANDIDATES for Examination, in 
January, 1865. The C re provides instruction in Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Classics, and the English 1 





mm 6to8 





will be held daily (except on Saturdays’, 
mencing on the 13th of October. Fee for th e Course, 51. 
further particulars, application may be made to Mr. Watson, 60, 
Oakley-square, N.W., on Mondays or Wednesdays, between 5 and 
6 P.M. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICU- 
LATION, January, 1865; and Cambridge Local Ex: oe 
ations, December, 1864. The Rev. WILLI: AM KIRKUS, LL.B. 
and the Rev. E. MAY DAVIS, B.A., PREPARE C on 
DATES for the above EXAMIN/ Anne Candidates also 
shoroaghly Veg for the Civil-Service and Oxford Local. 
ANCY for TW BOARDERS.—Apply to the Rey. W. 
Ph Hackney, I NE. 


IRST-CLASS 








EDUCATION. — BERLIN 

—Dr. and Mrs. aEED beg to inform Parents desirous of 
giving their Daughters a utinental Education, founded on 
Christian principles, pon i with parental care 









and affection, 
that Mr essler, who is an English Lady, is now in London to 
escort “p UPILS to Berlin, communicate 


and will be happy toc 

ans at her resider 
Wednesday ad 

3 and Rete ren es 







nts and Guz 
Oxford sicects che le 
thehours of 2 an Prospectu 
application. 


(NOLLEGE 1 IMPE R IAL DE DIEPPE 


(University of France) will RE-OPEN on the 4th of OCTO- 


nce rhers-s 
lays, between 


sel tby] letter on 








English Pupils prepares for the Learned Professions, the Army, 
Navy, Indian and Civil-Service Ex ; . 

a staff of twenty-six Pro 
Resident Masters. Special F 
Protestant Pupils. Inclusi 
per annum ; above, 45 guineas. 

‘or Prospectuses, containing amplest Partlc culars, apply to M. 
Poclet, Bellevue House, Chepstow-terre Bayswater, London, or 
to the Rev. Ch. Gucriteau, M.A., ¢ ollége Impérial, Dieppe, 
will be at 33, Upper Stamford- street, Blackfriars, from the : 
September t to the ard October, to take charge of P upils. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
pt — and Principals of Schoc to her LE 
of EN ISH aad FOREIGN GOVERN ES. 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. — School 
pry transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
ermany. No charge to Principals. 


T ODDE: SDON GRAMM AB SCHOOL, 

HERTS, estz yo on the cale of efficiency, will 
be found comple 2 in every depz artment. PUPILS are PRE 
PARED for the ARMY, 










uX 4 
of the French University and nine 
gious Instruction and Worship for 
‘erms ; Under fourteen, 42 guineas 





who 


26th 


34, 
















N AVY, CIVIL-SE RV ICE, and all 
other Examinations. Since Chris tmas, 1861, forty-eight have 
assed—several with hono —Terms, 30 "and 40 guineas.— Messrs. 





ASELWoop & Lupron, Principals. 


GRADU ATE of OXFORD, of great expe- 

rience, Author of several Works of repute, PREPARES 
GENTLEMEN for the MATRICULATION and other Prelimi- 
nary Examinations, in Class or Privately. Arrangements made 
with Schools, &c.—B. A., Mr. Poole, Bookseller, 39, Booksellers’- 
row, Strand, W.C. 


ELICATE BOYS or GIRLS in need of a 

Mild Clime or Constant Change ig TRAVEL and be 

under the CARE of an Englishman and his Wife, both ex- 

teachers of Royalty, used to the Continent, and able to show 

their fitness for the charge of youth. The hig shest references 

arse and, with liberal terms, sought.—Address R. S., Stone’s 
.. Clapham, Ss. 

n ULLER (Photographed fom Life), Post-free 

12 stamps.—SrerReoscoric Company, 54, Cheapside, and 110, 

Regent-street. 











acting | 


WATSON, B.A. | 


U NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


WINTER SESSION, 1864-5. 
The SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, October 31, at 
12 o'clock, when an Appress will be delivered by the PrincipaL. 


The University Classes will meet as follows, daily, unless other- 
wise specified :— 








I.—ARTS. 
Tuesday, 1st November. 
Classes. Hours. Professors. 

Humanity, Junior .... 8and 1] a.m. “Us 

Senior 9a.M.and1 Pat, ¢Mr, Ramsay. 
— Private a. 
Greek, Junior, Tyrones . = 3 

—-- Provectiores ‘ 
Senior ..... Mr. Lushington. 
Pr oe ++ ; oS, 
ogic and Rhetoric ... Mr. Veit 

Moral Philosophy...... : a) gh. 
Political Economy a Dr. Fleming. 





Natural Philosophy . 


9 and 11 A.M. .... 
Physical Laboratory 


9 a.m. tod pw... f Mr. Wm. Thomson. 





Mathematics, a eed -- 12no0on. 2 
Senior : 10 A i Blackburn. 
Astronomy p.M., Wed....... Mr. Grant. 


Civil Engit a 
ig veering “and) a eee 


Mechanics Dr. Rankine. 
English Le a: se 
idterniare or uage ‘andl 4: P.M......0..000. Mr. Nichol. 


Il.—THEOLOGY. 
Thursday, 3rd November. 


Divinity, Junior } pr. Caird 





Senior 
Hebrew, Junior : 
—— Senior ” 
—__. Private |. . aM., Ta. & Th. ¢ Mr. Weir. 
Arabic lp. u., Tu. & Th. 





esiastical History... 


OO 
Bib lical Criticism ..... 


PRES inser ieee sve 
IIl.—LAW. 
Tuesday, 1st November. 


Dr. Jackson. 
Mr. Dickson. 


Mr. me, Adyo- 
ate. 
Mr. Kirkwood. 


Scottish Law .... ’ { 





Conveyancing 


IV.—MEDICINE. 
Tuesday, 1st November. 


10 A.M. . rere | 
12 noon... ° 


Chemistry.. 
Practical Che mistry 
Chemical Laboratory . 
Practice of Physic 
Anatomy 





Dr. Anderson. 


Dr. Gairdner. 








Anatomical gs one Dr. Allen Thomson 
strations SS Moelemscalibe . feat Demonstrator. 
cal Anatomy . 10 4.M. tod rat. 
Materia Medica .. ll aM. Dr. J. -s _—— 
| Forensic Medicine 4PM. . Dr. Rai 
jotany eer sas caiok Dr.W alker-Arnott 
Surgery tn 1PM. Mr. Li 
| Midwifery .. - SRR. “ome a 
Institutes fF Medicine 4 P.M. ............ Dr. A. Buchanan. 
utura istory (in 
3 Summer) y od Bs Dr. Rogers. 
ye (Wa tonian’ 4ec- 1 ; 
tures), in Summer.... f<tt cotettereeseeees Dre Mackenzie. 





The Office of the Registrar will be open for the purpose of 
Matriculation, on and after Monday, October 17, daily, with the 
intervention of the holic t the gia The’ Matricu- 
lation-Fee is 11. for the A ag ul Ye: 

Bou EIR, M.A., Clerk of Senate. 


QcorrisH RATION A L MEMORIAL 








JUNC! 
Glasgow Co dllege, September, 186. 


H.R.H. THE canes CONSORT. 
et COMMITTEE of ADVICE ee by HER MA- 
JESTY are now prepared to receive DESIGNS, to be submitted to 





Her Majesty, for the SCOTTISH N TION AL MEMORIAL to 
the PRINCE CONSORT, about to be erected in Edinburgh, or 
its immediate neighbourhood. 
Of the SITES which have been suggested for the MEMORIAL, 
the most eligible appear to be 
1. A knoll on the Spur or Ridge running N 
Seat, and about 540 feet above the Sea. 
2. West Princes-street-gardens, at the foot of Frederick-street 
or Castle-street. 


3. East Side of Charlotte-square-garden, facing George-street. 


4. The Queen’s Aaa in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Holyrood Palace 

The Committee, wines: desire especially to direct the atten- 
tion of Artists to the Jirst-named of these Sites, which offers many 

1dvantages. A National Memorial in that commanding position 
would be seen by persons approaching Edinburgh at a greater 
distance, and from a wider circle, both of the city and the country 
than any other available situation 

At the same time, it is not desired absolutely to preclude the 
suggestion of any other Site which an Artist may consider specially 
suitable for his Desigr 

The amount of Funds at the disposal of the Committee for the 
erection of the Memorial is 12,0002.; and the Committee regret that 
they are therefore unable to offer premiums, or to remunerate any 
unsuccessful et arg for his desigr 

It is requested that all Models oy “Drawings, not already pre- 
pared, may be furnished on a scale of one inch to the foot. 

No Design can be receive dd after the Tents day of Decemper. 

S. WALKER, ey Secretary. 

_124, George -street, Edinburgh, 5th September, , 1864 
SC HOOL TRANSFER.—A CLERGYMAN, having 
WO accepted Clerical Office, wishes to TRANSFER his SCHOOL, 
which is a highly-successful one, in the best suburb of London. 
a he income for the last three years has averaged 1,0001. per annum. 

As the 7 offered are most unusual, a fair equivalent will 
be expected. The position does not absolutel require a Clergy- 
mi shal Palace, a Graduate. —Address Rey. D. C. L., Reading-Room, 


N.E. from Arthur’s 














JEW PO RTRAITS, Now Reapy.—The fol- 
lowing are among the most recent additions to A. W 
BENNETT'S List of C yi DE-VISITE PORTRAITS, price 
One Shilling each, Fag Ee 
r Che atlas | Lyell. 
Sir John Herschel. 
Sir R. I. Murchison. 
Sir David Brewster. 
Professor Ht iereet 
Professor Whewell. 
An extended List, por free, on application. 
London: A. W, Bexnerr, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





‘ eee 
EDFORD COLLEGE (FOR LADIEG, 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will t for the Si 1 
ones will begin for the Session 1864-5, on THURsDay, 


The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS above Fict 
Age will RE-OPEN on THU RSDAY, September Sotho’ ¥%8 of 


A few Pupils received as BOARDERS, 
Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
___JANE MARTINEAUD, \U, Hon. Seo, 
ie) STUDENTS. —For Classics, School- Books, 
New and Second-hand, British or Foreign, Cribs, Keys, 


Helps for all the Examinations, apply to Mr. Jo 
Booksellers’-row, Strand. Send two stamps fo 





“CHI LEGGE REGGE.” 


us ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY (LIMITED), 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 

The Company guarantee the circulation of ALL NEW W ORKS 
of interest or value immediately after publication. The Library 
embraces special Departments of Science and the Liberal Profeg. 
— and of FOREIGN LITERATURE in all its branches, 

Detailed Terms of Subscription at the Chief Office and the Deptts 
of the ee, in Town and Country, forwarded free on appli- 
cation SAMUEL promoters, 





1 ANCING.—Miss PARKER (six years with 

Madame Soutten) begs to announce that her CLASSES 
for Dancing, Deportment, an¢ isthenic Exercises are now 
FORMING for the Winter Season. Families and Schools attended 
in and out of Town. Private Lessons given.—35, Manon-roap, 
Watworts, 8. 








lo THE GOV ERNORS of CHRIST'S 8 

- HOSPITAL.—A PRESENTATION to Christ’s Hospital ig 
earnestly SOLICITED for the Son of a Naval Officer, who died 
quite suddenly in June, 1860, leaving a family of seven children, 
the eldest 11 years of age, the youngest only six weeks old at the 
time of his death.—For every information, apply to W. THomas, 
Esq., 26, Brydges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


” INSTITU TIONS—RELIGIOU 8, LITE. 
ARY, MEDICAL, MUSIC AL, SCHOOLS, BOARDING 
wouses " ke. —TO I LET, on Lease, spacious and convenient 
Residence, SQU ARE, Russell- -square, next to Home 
for Gentlewomen ona the Par: ralytic Hospital, close to British 
Museum and London University. In good ears and fit for im. 
mediate occupation. F arnished or unfurnished. — Greenwoop’s 
Agency, Scuthampton-row, Bedford-square. 


HAKESPEARE.— Much "Ado About 
WO Nothing,’ Photo-lithographed, by express permission, from 
the incomparable Original of 1600, belonging to the Earl of Elles- 
mere, is NOW READY, price, in Roxburghe binding, 10s 
As the number - impressions is strictly limited, an immediate 
application for copies is desirable. 


















To Messrs. Day & Son, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. 
Place my name on your List of Subscribers to the Photo-litho- 





graphic Fac- simile of * Much Ado About Nothing,’ 160’, which you 
are about to issue, price 108. ot, 
Name..... : 
ee Address... 
RIFFIN’S PORTA ABLE CI CHEN EMICAL 


LABORATORIES, Mahogany Cabinets, containing Appa- 
ratus and Chemicals for a Course of Instructive and Amusing 
Experiments, at 168., 31s. 6d. and 528. 6d. 

___ Jou J. Gairriy, | F. 119, Bunhill- row, London. 

JOPULAR MINERALOGY.—A COLLEC- 

TION of SPECIMENS of the most important MINERALS 
and METALLIC ORES, accurately named. Each in a neat tray, 
and the whole in a mahogany cabinet, with folding doors, price 
Ql. 12a. 6d. 

A similar COLLECTION of GEOLOGICAL SP ECIMENS at 
the same price. Also, many Collections of greater extent, both 
with and without cabinets. 

oun J. Grirrin, F. 
119, Bunhill-row, where 
















, Chemist, Mineralogist, and Optician, 
1€ Specimens may be seen at any time. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 
PPARATUS for performing CLASS EXPE- 
RIMENTS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, illustrating 

the Sciences of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Heat, Chemist Mineralogy and Optics. 
z Manufactured by Joun J. Grivein, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill-row, 














(QHEMIC: AL TESTING IN THE ARTS— 
GRADUATED GLASS INSTRUMENTS for the Volu- 
metric Analysis of Acids, Alkalies, Bleaching Powders, Ores of 
Iron, Copper, Zinc, Silver, &c. in single Instruments, or in com- 
plete sets, and either according to French or English measures. 
Balances, Weights, Measures, Furnaces and Apparatus of every 
kind for the use of A aye ers ~ Analytical Chemists. 
oun J.G i, F.CS., 119, Bunhill-row, E.C. 
GcoTc H VIEWS.—Tourists who have visited 
Scotland will be pleased to inspect an exquisite SERIES of 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS by Wilson, comprising Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrine, The T rossachs, Oban, Staffa, Glencoe, Blair Athol, 
Stirling, Roslyn Chapel and Castle, Edinburgh, &c. Price 1s. each. 
Sent free, by post, for stamps.— Stereoscopic Company, 110, Regent- 
street, and 54, Cheapside. 








——$—$————— 


. LIVES of the MARTY RS for 
SALE.—The First Edition, 1563, a perfect and very “a 
copy.—Apply to Me ssrs. SurrrerF & Son, 9, Fenchurch- street, BU, E 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 AND 6 PER CENT. 


ye * +02 COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Subscribed Capital, 350,0000. 
Directors. ; 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. i 
’ P | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
og General Henry Pelham rs — ‘bag dae dp 
Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
Sq. eee Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. AINE 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE ‘DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54 and 6 per Cent. respectiv ey. i 
They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage en e: 
auritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the 
as may be ee 
TAs ieations for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 


By order, | ON ANDERSON, 





am . George ¢ Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Es 








Secretary. 
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THE ATHENAUM 








EUROPE.— Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
pg begs to eae that he has made arrangements for a 
ely supply of THE ATHENXZ UM JOURNAL. The sub- 
geription will be 13 the F. for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


*,* German Advertisements for the Aruexzum Journal also 
received b by Lupwic Denicke, as above. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the a taf 

COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIO. DI: 
©: ALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(HE AP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 

Surplus Copies of Froude’s History_of England— ener 
Blomfield’s Life —Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanley’ 
Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on Sa’ a 
at greatly- -reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 


\HE mHE ATHEN: FEUM for GERMANY and 
1 EASTERN 














occupied by Buu's SIBEATs 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. Catalogues 5 gratis. 
OOKBIN DING—in the Mo ASTIC, GROLIER, 


MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


a a TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
| [YDRop- ATHIC SANATORIUM 






M.—SUD- 
ROOK P! es gt Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, Edin. Univ.—For the treatment of 
dak Diseases, aie by the combined natural agents— 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Pre- 
mises, under J Dr. Laue’ 's medical direction. 





pales ~ Auction 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT, Auctioneers of 


Literary Property, 22, Fleet-street, London, in returning 
their grateful thanks for the liberal support awarded during the 
season just concluded, beg respectfully to call the attention of 
their Friends and the Public to the Great Advantages offered at 
their Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, the re- 
sult of Forty Years’ successful business, they feel that in solicitin, 
Consignments the high standing of their house will be a sufficien 
guarantee that property committed to their charge will meet with 
the utmost care and attention, and be disposed of at an advantage 
unattainable through other channels. 

Immediate settlement will take pl: ace at the conclusion of a 
Sale, and, should Southgate & Barrett be unable, through press of 
business, to realize as early as could be wished, they will make an 

advance commensurate with the vz ulue | of the ‘Droperty. 


RUGBY.—A Capital Residence, in close proximity to the 
justly celebrated School, affording a superior home for a 
Gentleman having Sons to be educated there. 


i ESSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON are 
instructed by the Proprietor, who is leaving England, to 

SELL at the Guildhall Coffee-house, on TUESDAY, October 11, 
at 11, the exceedingly well-built modern FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCE, in the Gothic style, situate in Lower Church-street, 
Rugby, close to Hillmorton-ro and near to the School-house. 
It contains 8 bed-rooms, dressing-room, a pretty drawing-room, 
dining-room, two other rooms on ground-floor, pantry, kitchen, 
and offices, with capital dry cellarage. There is a small garden in 
rear, with coach-house, 2-stall stable, harness-room, man’s 
room, laundry, &c. The property was built expressly for the 
owner's oceupation, under the superintendence of an eminent 
architect ; no expense was spared in its erection or in its internal 
fittings, and in all respects it is believed to be a perfect and very 
enjoyable family abode. Possession will be given. 

Particulars may be had in Rugby, at Mr. Billington’s Library, 
and of Messrs. Wratislaw & Fuller, Solicitors; also of the Auc- 
tioneers, 80, Cheapside. 



















Photographie Apparatus and other Scientific Property. 
\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
~ 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 

on FRIDA Y; September 39, at hal f-past 12 precisely, a quantity 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPAR ATUS, including Cameras and 
tes by esteemed makers, Photo-Paper, Microscope and Objects, 
Sewinz-Machine, Polished Stones, &¢ 
_On view the a Ly prior i and morning ‘of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


N F RIDAY, the 9th day of October next, 
and on the following days, the EXECUTORS to the Estate 
of His late Majesty King Frederick VII. will SELL by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, at COPENHAGEN, among other effects belonging to 
His late Majesty, a valuable COLLECTION of about 500 OIL 
PAINTINGS, by renowned Danish and Foreign Artists; also, a 
uantity of PRECIOUS ARTICLES, consisting of Gold Boxee: 
Breast Pins and Rings, set in brilliants aud diamonds, all belong- 
ing to the said Estate. 
Catalogues to be had of C. Liebe, Esq., Barrister, 38, Noiresgade, 
Copenhagen ; and at the Danish Consulate, 26, Mark-lane. 


(JOLBURN’'S NEw MONTHLY 
w) MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 





Contents for OCTOBER. No. DXXVI. 
I. WOODBURY. By Mrs. BUSHBY. Part II. 
Il. KATHERINE SOUTHEY. IN MEMORIAM. By 
NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
III. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALEXANDER WEILL. 
IV. A VOCAL EXERCISE. IN TWO PARTS. By FRANCIS 


JACOX. Part 1. 
VY. COTTON POSSIBILITIES. By ALEXANDER AN- 
DREWS. 


VI. STRATHMORE. By the Author of ‘GRANVILLE 
DE VIGNE.’ Part XVI. 
VII. THE AMERICA OF AN AMERICAN. 
VIII. CONSTITUTIONAL PRUSSIA. 
IX. ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
X. THE QUEST. Chaps. XVITI. and XIX. 
XI. ANDREW HOFER. Part IT. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


[HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for the 
forthcoming Number should be forwarded to the Publishers 
immediately. 

London: 5 ackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. Poe 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ApvER- 
TISEMENTS for insertion in the next ea should be 

sent to the Publishers by the 27th: BILLS by the 

____ London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster- 3 


ou RNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY, for Paget ile oe Vol. XXVII. Part ITI., just 
published, price 3s. 
London: Nidward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


JOURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 
ACTUARIES. 

The INDEX to the first Ten Volumes of this Work is now 
ready for delivery, and may be had of the Publishers, C. & E. 
Layton, 150, Fleet-street, London, Depdt for Books on Assurance, 
Life, Fire and Marine. 

THE NEW PAPER. 


I T A N T A.— 
See THE ARROW, No. 5, published next Tuesday.—Office : 
3% Tesiaboghe -street, Strand; and all Booksellers and Railway 
ions 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains 
. THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. By 
DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chaps. VIII. and IX. 
II. PARISIAN NOTABILITIES. 

Ill. THE BLUE WARBLER. 
IV. THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. 
IN CAWNPORE. 

V. THE COURTS OF LOVE IN PROVENCE. 
VI. CURIOSITIES OF INDO-EUROPEAN TRADITION 

AND FOLK-LORE. 

NAPOLEON AND THE BURIED TREASURE IN 

PERSIA. By DR. MICHELSEN. 

VIII. THE STORY OF LOUISE AND HER LOVERS. 
IX. THE COUNTESS OF PARABPRE. 

X. OUR LITTLE LIFE, DREAM-FRAUGHT, SLEEP- 
ROUNDED. A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. By 
FRANCIS JACOX. 

In the NOVEMBER NUMBER will be commenced 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS: 
A Tale of Madrid. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


slllien 











_ 


A TRUE STORY OF LIFE 


= 


VII. 


New Series, now ready, price 3d., Illustrated, 
The OCTOBER Number of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
EMPERANCE MAGAZINE, 
(with Three Engravings on Wood,) containing— 
1, USE _ INCREASE (with Wood Engraving for ‘* October” 
month). 


2. AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM (No. IV.); or, Some of the 
Ordinary cae ari against Total Abstinence particularly 
Discussed. By the Rev. G. W. Butler, M.A., Wickham 
Market, Suffolk. 


PRAY FOR THE DRUNKARD. 


. WAIFS AND STRAYS—No. X.: Facts, Incidents, and Re- 
flections. By “Our own Gleaner.” Subject: “ Cases of 
Conscience.” 


DUTY OF AVOIDING TEMPTATION. Archbp. Sumner. 

HARVEST-HOME AT PAVENHAM. 

WATER. A Poem. By the Rev. George Bayldon, M.A. 

A LONDON LODGING-HOUSE. (With Wood Engraving.) 

A SOLDIER'S TESTIMONY and APPEAL to SOLDIERS, 
(With Wood Engraving.) 

10. AD CLERUM—A HANDBILL. 


11. WHY I BECAME AN ABSTAINER. No. XIX. of a Series 
of Papers by the Abstaining Clergy. By the Rev. J. N. 
Worsfold, Incumbent of Wellington, Staffordshire. 


12. A SUGGESTION AND AN INQUIRY. 
13. NOTES AND QUERIES. By the Rev. William Caine, M.A. 
14. MONTHLY LETTER. (From Our own Correspondent.) 


Recley, Jackson & Halliday, 54, Fleet-street. 
S. W. Partridge, 9, P: aternoster- “row. 


ay 


PeEnase 


On October1, No. IV. price 58. 
THE QUARTERLY 
OURNAL OF SCIENCE 


Will contain Original Articles on 
nie Light and Heat (Illustrated). By Balfour Stewart, 


The Source of ‘Living Organisms (Illustrated). By James Samuel- 


son, Editor. 
The Formation of Coral (Illustrated). By Professor Lacaze 
Duthiers, Paris. 
The Construction and Mechanical Properties of Submarine Tele- 
graph Cables (Illustrated). By Wm. Fairbairn, 
The Proportional Numbers of the Elements. By Dr. Odling, ER. 8. 
The Butterflies of Madagascar. By Roland Trimen, Cape Town. 
Chronicles of Science at Home and Abroad. 
Reviews of Books; Original Notes; and Memoirs of the Bath 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 


S ce. 
_ John Churchill & Sons, ] New Burlington-~ street. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 


HRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM: Wherein is 
shown the Extension of the Faculties by the Application of 
Modern Spiritual Phenomena according to ~ Doctrine of Christ. 
London: Emily Faithfull. 


NEARLY OUT OF PRINT. 
HE ART OF ILLUMINATING. By W. R. 
sadaoel to Wh, carriage free” Detaied Prospectus aud Gatas 
now redu etailed Prospectus and Cata- 
logues gratis and post-free. After Oct. 1 the price for this book 


ib CT 
“uondon: s & & T. epee 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 








of England), E 


This day, feap. 8vo. lapping edges, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Two YEARS AFTER, and ONWARDS. 
By the Author of ‘The Coming Struggle.’ 

This volume is one of sone and absorbing interest. The enor- 
mous sale, a tw copies, of the 
Author’s former Publications, amply warrants the expectation 
that this new Work will attain equal, if not greater Popularity. 


Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 








R. -GUTHRIE’S ANECDOTES and 
ao STORIES.—Fourth Edition, enlarged, now ready, price 


Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 





} Just published, price 2s. cloth lettered, 
PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 
By N. A. NICHOLSON, Esq. M.A., 

Trinity College, Oxford. 
__London: Effingham Ww ilson, Royal Exchange. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





Now ready, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK. 


HE COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1865. Price ONE PENNY. 


The COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK, 
for the Year of our Lord 1865, with 12 Engravings illustrating the 
Months. Containing a Scripture Text for each Sunday and other 
Holyday in the Year—A Key to the Calendar—A Description of 
each Month, with Directions tor the Kitchen and Flower Garden 
—Birthdays of the Royal er ge Sovereigns of Europe 
—Post. ce Regulations—Signs of the Weather—Stamp and 
Sar Duties, &. &c. May a! so be had in an < ornamental Cover, 
interleaved, price THREEVENCE 


Depositories :—77, "wn: street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W. 


4, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 48, Piccadilly, W., London; and by Ci 
ooksellers 





ADKIEL’S “ALMANAC for 1865. The 35th 
yearly edition of Fifty- five Thousand contains Important 
Events predicted. Also *The True Causes of an Eclipse of the 
Sun,’ and ‘ Another Nut for the Astronomers to Crack.’ = 
*‘Cosmogony,’ and other Interesting Papers. ondon: Geo 
Berger, Newcastle- street, Strand ; of whom also may be had Vo “4 
I. and II. of ‘The Hand-book of Astrolog; gy.” 


‘Ready, —Fourth Edition, i in crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
L°¢ IC: designed as an Introduction to the 
Study of Reasoning. 

By the Rev. JOHN LEECHMAN, M.A. LL.D. Glasg. Univ. 
Illustrated by Diagrams and Exercises for Practice. 
London: W. Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Lately published 
New Edition by Dr. M‘Cosh, in small 8yo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
(ChUTLnNEs of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By DUGALD STEWART. 


Witha pomotr, a Supplement and Questions, by JAMES 
M‘COSH, LL.D. Queen’s University, [reland. 


bn W. Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 








Second Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
QUTem ES of MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. With a Lexicon of Terms, &c. 

By DAVID STUART, D.D. 

London: W. Allan & Co, 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





On Ist October, in feap. 8vo. pp. 499, cloth, 68. 


A N: his True Nature and Ministry. 
By ony CLAUDE DE ST.-MARTIN, 
“Le Philosophe Inconnu ”). 


Snettsind by EDWARD BURTON PENNY. 
London: W. Allan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


M 





Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 
gorgeously Illuminated in a series of 27 Plates, by W. and G. 
AUDSLEY. Elegantly bound. Published at 121. 1%8., 101. 108, 
and 8I. 88. ; now reduced to Gl. 6s., 4l. 148. 6d., and 31. 138. 6d. De- 
tailed P: and ¢ gratis and post-free 
London : ‘Ss. & ™ Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), E.C. 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


OBERTS’S SKETCHES OF THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and 
NUBIA, = 250 beautiful Plates, and Pere -press by the Rev. 
G. CROLY, L -D. Tagen ig" at 7l. 78., "a 7 Ss and i lls. ; 
now reduced 3l. 108., 41., a . Detailed Pro- 
spectus and Art. ‘gratis and post- 
London: 8S. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall- -buildings (back of the 
Bank of England), E.C. 











HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern 
Conversations on the ay ae | Topics of Life ; Colloquial 
Exercises, a practice in French Composition ; 140 Extracts 
from Standard Writers ; and an ample Leagneny | of the Words 
and Idioms used in the Text. 400 post 8vo. pages, 53. 6d. 
AVET’S HOU SEHOLD FRENC H: a 
Practical Introduction. 230 
Exercises in French and English alternately. 300 8vo. pages, 3s. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK, or Grammar of French Grammars. New and more 
Portable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced to 68. 6d. 


AVET’S LIVRE du MAITRE;; or, Key to 
itints. +” eed French Class-Book.’ With Notes and 








London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. ; Hach ete & Co. 
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Now ready, price lL. 18. 
A TREATISE on the VALUATION of 
P LIFE-CONTINGENCIES, arranged for the Use of 


Students. 
By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. 
Sent free on receipt of Post-office order, addressed to the Author, 
at 35, Cockburn-street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 

MVE ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. By J. W. CARMICHAEL. 
London: Winsor & Newton; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 
Colourmen. 

WINTER’S MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES AND DRAWING 

FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 

Now ready, in post 8vo. price 48. 6d. cloth, 

VN ATHEMATICAL EXERCISES, compris- 
i ing 3,500 Examples in the various branches of Pure Mathe- 
lydrostatics, collected from 


ers, and 
ee 





matics, Statics, Dynamics, and 
Military, Civil-Service, and other ‘Examination Pape 
arranged in Sets for the use of Students preparing for 
tion ; with Tables, Formulz, Answers, and References. 
WINTER, F.R.A.S., Military Tutor. 

By the same Author, Part I. 39. 6d., Parr II. 68. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING. 

London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 

NEW WORK BY THE RAY 





SOCIETY. 
Now ready, price Two Guineas, 
HE REPTILES of BRITISH INDIA. 
By ory L. G. GUNTHER, M.A. M.D. Ph.D. &c. 
. 4to. pp. 443, with 26 Plates. 
__Robert. Hi: rdwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. price 68. 

AN DER BRUGGHEN (Ancien Ministre de 
la Justice des Pays-Bas).— ETUDES sur le SYSTEME 
PENITENTIAIRE IRL ANDAR. Revu_aprés la Mort de 
l’Auteur, et pea dune Préface et d'un ml png ae pe 

FR. DE HOLTZENDOREF, Professeur a l'Université de Berlin 
‘Sales ‘ache & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent- garden. ae 

MURRAY & CO. 13, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 

Have just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
RRORS in MODERN SCIENCE and 
THEOLOGY. By JAMES A. SMITH, Author of ‘ Atheisms 

of Geology,’ ‘ Mirvan,’ &c. 





Price 23. 
TRIFLES for TRAVELLERS. By Rev. 


ROBERT HENNIKER. 
“We find in them a humour vigorous and fresh.”— 
**A racy little volume.”—Church Standard. 


Murray & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 


Reader. 





Price 7s. 6d. royal 8vo. cloth, 


HE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVER: a 
Handbook for the Observatory and the Common 9 lg 
By W. A. DARBY, M.A. F.R.A.S., Rector of St. Luke’s, Man- 
chester. 
“The catalogue ae he Eoeae in the library of the regular 
Observato: —The Earl of Ross 
“A very ‘suggestive book for arn ateur observers who have good 
telescopes.”—Sitr John Herschel, Bart. 4 
** An excellent working catz alogue of celestial objects.” 
Admiral Smyth. 
“The catalogue is full and clear, calculated to be of great use, 
not only to the amateur, but also to the practised astronomer.” 
ev. Robinson. Armagh Observatory. 
London: Robert feaviwiane, 192, Piccadilly. _ 
- 
N OTES and QUERIES. Third Series. Vols. 
IT., III. and IV., containing a great variety of articles 
illustrative of English History, Literature, Biography, Folk-lore, 
Proverbs, Ballads, &c. Each with very copious In 6 Learned, 
chatty, useful.”— Atheneum. Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, and may 
be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


N OTES and QUERIES. GENERAL INDEX 
to FIRST SERIES. Price 5s. cloth boards. Contains 
references to about 30,000 articles, pointing out sources of infor- 
mation upon subjects of all kinds. Sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 
London: 32, Wellington- street, , Strand, W Ww. wc. 


N OTES and QUERIES. GENERAL INDEX 
to SECOND SERIES, containing between 20,000 and 30,000 
references, has been pronounced indispensable to all searchers 
RE ey ey of parr Price 5s. 6d. cloth boards. Sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsme: 

London: 3 32, W W ellington- street, Strand, W.C 


HAT? WHEN? WHERE? WHO? WHY? 
NOTES and QUERIES is established for the insertion 
and solution of such inquiries by literary men and general readers. 
Published every Friday, price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on all Subjects connected with 
ENGLISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 


Every Saturday, Ase 4d. Sent for five stomps 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 











OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter. 
communication on all Subjects connected with 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Every Saturday, price 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
London : 32, We lington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


OTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 
communication on all Subjects connected with 
BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Every § Saturday, rice 4d. Sent for five stamps. 
London: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTES wRIL 


iS 








AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 


communication for the Illustration of 


_————— 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE COST OF CAERCWYN. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘CASTE,’ &c. 
Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 11s. Gd. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE,’ ‘VERNER’S PRIDE,’ &c. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BIGLOW PAPERS,’ 


Next week, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


FIRESIDE TRAVEL. 


By J. RUSSELL LOWELL, 
Author of ‘ The Biglow Papers.’ 


MAomILtan & Co, London and Sesctelial 








Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d. 


STRIFE WITH THE CONVENT; 
OR, THE HEIRESS OF STRANGE HALL. 


A NEW HIGHLY SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 
By EDWARD MASSEY. 
** Just now, when public attention is directed to the Convent system, this book will be eagerly sought after.” 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


LOVE’S 








Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 4to. cloth gilt. 7s. 6d.; bevelled boards, full gilt sides and edges, 10s. 6d. 


DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 


COMPRISING 


The Vicar of Wakefield—The Traveller—The Deserted Village—The Haunch of Venison—The Captivity: an Oratorio 
Retaliation—Miscellaneous Poems—The Good-natured Man—She Stoops to Conquer—and a Sketch of the Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. 


Illustrated with 100 Pictures, drawn by G. J. Pinwell, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
‘* Engraved with a care and finish that no skill could surpass.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 





Ready this day, 4te. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., Volume I. 


DALZIELS ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, 


With upwards of 100 Pictures, 


Drawn by J. E. Mitiais, R.A., J. Tennret, J.D. Watson, G. J. PinwEit, A. B. Hovcuton, and T. DALZIEL, 
and Engraved by the BrotHers DaLzigL, 


*.* To be completed in Two Volumes. 


‘‘The designs are wrought in a broad and powerful manner, and are truly artistic in spirit. We commend the 
designs to those who like healthy work.”—Atheneum. 


London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


Central Offices—25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8S.W. 
City Branch—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 








Subscriptions:—From 10s, 6d. per Annum upwards. 
Lists, Terms, Rules, and all other information, forwarded, free, upon application to 





SHAKESPEARE AND OUR OLD POETS. 
Every Saturday, Died 4d. Sent for five stamps, 
London : 32, ngton-street, Strand, W.C, 





25, Pall Mall, 8.W. HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
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Q U I VE R. 


T H E 
T HE QUIVER. NEW SERIES. 


Tur QUIVER. NEW SERIES, ILLUSTRATED. Weekly, 1d.; Monthly, 6d. 


THE QUIVER, with ILLUSTRATIONS. No. I. in Engraved Wrapper, price 
One Penny, ready 21st September. 

«This is an age of progress; and, in obedience to that law, a new series of ‘ The Quiver,’ beautifully illustrated by 
the productions of the first artists and engravers, will be commenced. The services of men of the highest character and 
most acknowledged talent in each department of literature have been secured,”—Extract from Address issued with No. 1 
of the New Series of * The Quiver.’ 


CASSELL, Perrer & Ga.pin, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rr 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WHICH IS THE WINNER; 


OR, THE FIRST GENTLEMAN OF HIS DAY. 


By CHARLES CLARKE. 
Author of ‘ Charlie Thornhill,’ &c. 

















NEW ‘CHARLIE THORNHILL.’ 


[Octover 1st. 
NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN HERBERT. 
A SEA STORY. 


3 vols. post 8vo. [September 28th. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


VOLUME I. with Twenty Illustrations, price 11s. [September 26th. 


MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LINDISFARNE CHASE. 





By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. [October 8th. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S NEW POEMS. 
In crown 8vo. 8s. 6d., the SECOND EDITION of 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. [September 26th. 
With a FRONTISPIECE by J. E, MILLAIS, R.A. 
A Cheap Edition, in crown 8vo. 5s. 
RACHEL RA Y. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
[September 26th. 


CuapMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS—NOTICE. 


Arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
abundant supply to MUDIE’S LIBRARY during the ensuing Season of all Forth- 
coming Books of merit and general interest. 

Fresh Copies of all the best Books of the past and previous Seasons will also be added 
a8 the demand increases. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded postage free on application. 

New Oxford-street, September 24, 1864. 








Messrs. Tinsley’s New Works. 





A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 


This day is published, in 2 yols. with Illustrations, 


A MISSION TO DAHOMEY:. 


Being a Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey ; 
In which is described the Manners and Customs of the Country 
including the Human Sacrifice, &c. 

By Capt. R. F. BURTON, 


Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, 
and the Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah.’ 


(Ready this day. 





NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8yo. 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 
AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV.; and 
the HISTORY of DON SEBASTIAN, King of Portugal. 
Historical Studies. From numerous Unpublished Sources. 

By MARTHA WALKER FREER. 
[Ready this day. 





Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
This day is published, the Third and Revised Edition, in 3 vols. of 


DENIS DONNE. By the Author of 


* Sir Victor’s Choice.’ 
*,* The Third and Revised Edition is ready this day. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“There are three episodes, at least, in these volumes, which 
Miss Thomas should guard most jealously, for there is the 
material of an excellent comedy in each of them....... It is 
clever, with a cleverness which sometimes suggests real genius, 
full of dashing analysis and admirably contrived scenes..... We 
can safely recommend * Denis Donne.’ ”’—Spectator. 

“Tt is pleasant to have a book from the hands of a lady novelist, 
without the usual complement of dungeons and draw-wells, bom- 
bast and bigamy. More than this, Miss Thomas displays an even 
vigour of diction which few of her sex possess.” — Atheneum. 


“Mr. Anthony Trollope, or the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares,’ 
could not more vividly photograph the modern English ecclesiastic. 
Heartily pleased will most readers be with *‘ Denis Donne’; its 
characters, men and women whom everybody have met, are drawn 
with wonderful vigour, freedom and freshness. The world will 
hear more of the Author of * Denis Donne.’”—Prese. 


“The author invaded a portion of Miss Braddon’s own particular 
itory, and ‘came out bere of upon horses and racing, some- 
what less lavishly, but decidedly more correctly, than the accom- 
lished and popular biographer of Mrs. Mellish. There is nothing 
But raise to be bestowed upon ‘ Denis Donne.’ isa 
novel, written to amuse. e plot of the story is original, clever 
and interesting. Miss Thomas need not have either doubt or fear 
as to the place which will be awarded her among our modern 
novelists.”—Morning Post. 





NEW EDITION OF ‘TREVLYN HOLD.’ 


This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6s. uniform with 
* East Lynne,’ ‘ Verner’s Pride,’ 


TREVLYN HOLD: a Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EAST LYNNE.’ 
(Ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 


John Marchmont’s Legacy. 6s. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. 

Aurora Floyd. 6s. 

Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s. 

Barren Honour. 6s. 





Also just published, and in circulation at 
all the Libraries. 


MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ In 2 vols. 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘ Rome in 1960.’ In 2 vols. 


WEIGHED in the BALANCE: a 


Novel. By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 3 yols. 


STRIFE and REST. By the Author 
of ‘Agnes Home.’ In 2 vols. 


TinsLEY Brotuers, 18, Catherine-street. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The WILMOT FAMILY: a 


By the Author of ‘ Life in Tuscany,’ &. 


Novel. 
In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATE- 
LY, late Archbishop of Dublin. 
tampeteins and Times. 

£ vols. post 8vo. 
‘** Mr. Fitzpatrick has treated his subject ably and impartially, 


doing justice to the Archbishop’s merits, p cing hi 
a true light, and not disguising his failings.” —Morning Post. 


PUBLIC 
WOMEN. EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs. FLORA 
DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEN 


and 


The TWO ANASTASIAS: a 


Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 


No vel. 


The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; 
or, the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. By 
THOMAS PRENDERGAST, H.M. Madras Civil Service. 


The NUN. (La RELIGIEUSE.) By 
the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


**The work has humour and originality, and will be read with 
interest.”"—Atheneum. 


_ n ~ oe a YF rh 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 

By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 

bird,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The story is peotestal and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 
tells it well.”—Tin 

‘It is too scans each to be true. The events upon which it is 
Se od far exceed the dreams of fiction.”—Daily Newa 

A strange and startling story. It makes the pulse beat quic ker 

ne eyes even of callous readers grow dim as they r u 
Quare ian. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

** At once a vivid history of the war in its general aspect and 


special events, and a most readable record of a tour through the 
most interesting parts of the country.”—Daily News. 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn. 
Ty the Author of ‘ Miriam May.’ In 2 vols. post 8yo. 
‘ The character of Cuyp might well be taken for one of Balzac’s 


ela} orate dissections as ; ROMARIAT The author writes with 
graphic power.”—Reaw 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS: from 60 Original Drawings by CRUIKSHANK, 
LEECH, and TENNIEL. With magnificent emblematic 
cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 2ls.; or in 
morocco extra, 368. 


*.* The POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo. without Tllustra- 


ons, 53. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOKS’ GUIDE. 
15th Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Illustrations, 5s. 


FRANCATELLIS MODERN COOK. 
Thousand. 1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations, 128. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUT- 
TON. 28. 6d, 


EVERYBODY’S PUDDING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 


15th 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


| are filled with good and entertaining matter. 
With a Glance at his Con- | 


By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 


is character in 


PRETTY 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——— 


LIFE in JAVA, with SKETCHES of 


the sy ANESE. By WILLIAM BARRINGTON pD’AL- 
MEIDA. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“* Life in ve is amusing and instructive.’”°—Atheneum. 

“* Mr. d’Almeida’s volumes traverse inte resting ground. 


Examiner. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 


3y BENJAMIN LUMLEY, Twenty Years’ Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 
From the Times.—‘ Mr. Lumley’s book, with all its sparkling 
episodes, is really, as it ought to be, a well-digested history of an 
institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with 
sound opinions and shrewd and mature reflections.” 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By VICTOR HUGO. The Authorized English Translation. 
Illustrated by Mittais, price 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
The COST of CAERGWYN. By 


MARY HOWITT. 3 vols. 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘ CASTE,’ &e. 3 vols. 

“The author writes with ease and er 

**A well-written story, of great ability. *—_John Bull. 

“The heroine of ‘Cumworth House’ is very charming crea- 
ture. There is no creation of modern romance, or even of modern 
poetry, to compare with her. She is like one of Shakspeare’s 
women—a Cordelia or a Rosalind. Her moral beauty and intel- 
lectual truth are brought before us with a marvellous amount of 
power.”—Reader. 


SON and HEIR. 3 vols. 


“The author may fairly congratulate herselfon having achieved 
g le itimate success.”’—Saturday Review. 

*A remarkable and brilliant novel. Every page is attractive. 
We can give no idea of the power, beauty, and pathos with which 
the story is told. * Son and Heir’ is one of the best novels of the 
season.”"—Herald. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
*NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“* Mattie: a Stray,’ is a novel that ought to take 
than that of an ephemeral work of fiction. Mattie 
heroine. She and her life are painted after the life. 
full of interest at every page.” —Atheneum. 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Three brilliant volumes, full of adventure. The story never 
flags, and the reader is constantly amused. It is just the book 
for the seaside and cireul: iting library.” —Sun. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 
RADECLIFFE, Author of ‘ Alice Wentworth, &. 3 vols. 


* A story that illustrates an idea is always more or less worth 
attention.”—Saturday Review. 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of ‘A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.’ 2vols. 

“ The ‘Guardian Angel’ is a success. The hook is a good one, 
entirely healthy in tone. It has a good honest morale about it, 
that makes it a refreshing contrast to half the books one comes 
across. We very gladly recommend it.”—Saturday Review. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffre- 


SON, Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, healthy book. We have read it through with 
interest, and recommend it to our readers.” — Atheneum. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 


of ‘ST. OLAVE’S.’ 3 vols. 


The MASTER of MARTON. 3 vols. 


[Next week. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. iggantly printed and 
bound, and illustrated 
morse HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
OHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Votumes now Reapy :— 


Sam ae 's Nature and Human The Laird of Norlaw. 
he Englishwoman in Italy. 
John. Halifax, Gentleman. | Nothing New. By the Author 
The Crescent and the Cross. | of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
A_Woman’s_ Thoughts cope The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Women. By the Author of marke” 's Romance of the Forum. 
‘John Halifax.’ Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Adam Graeme. Studies from Life. By the 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. Author of * John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Pope: Grandmother’s Money. 
A Life for a Life. 4 the A Book about Doctors. 
Author of ‘John Halifax.” | No Church. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old CourtSuburb. | Mistress and Maid. 
Ms argaret and her Bridesmaids.| Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. | Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 
Darien, By E. Warburton. |° “Mrs. Norton. 
Burke’s Family Romance, | Les Misérables, 


They 


Atheneum. 


higher rank 
2 is a cho urming 
The story is 


MILLAIS, 


By the 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONs 
PUBLICATIONS, 


WHAT LED to the DISCOVERY of the 
SOURCE of the NILE. By JOHN HANNING SPEKE. 
Captain H.M. Indian Army. With Maps, &. 8vo, 14s, 


JOURNAL of the DIS DISCOVERY of the 
SOURCE of the NILE. By Captain J. H. SP mS With 
Portraits of Captains Speke and Grant, and numerous Illus. 
trations. 8yo. 213 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Prom 


the Saturday Review. Crown 8vo. 78. 


The SCOT ABROAD, and the Ancient 


League with France. By JOUN HILL BURTON. 2 yo 
crown 8yo. 158. 


The CAIRNGORM M MOUNTAINS. By 


the same Author. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6 


The BOOK-HUNTER, &c. 


Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 


By the same 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA. By 
ALEXANDER W. KINGLAKE, MP. Vols. 1. “and Ih 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Pro. 
fessor AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
from Designs by J. Noel Paton, &c. Small 4to. 2is. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
3ON GAULTIER. Eighth Edition, with numerous Illustra. 
tions by Doyle, Leech and Crowquill. Cloth, gilt edges, 8, 6d, 


CAXTONIANA: A Series of Essays on 


Life, Literature,and Manners. By Sir E. BULWER ence 
Bart. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 218. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 


into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By PHILIP 
STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. Crown v0. 
183. 


The CARLINGFORD PAPERS. Con- 


taining Salem Chapel, 6s. The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family, 4s. 


THREE MONTHS in the SOUTHERN 
STATES. April—June, 1863. By ‘ epeinees FREMANTLE. 
With Portraits. Crown 8yo. 6d 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI. 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E. With 
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LITERATURE 
A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahome. With 

Notices of the so-called “ Amazons,” the Grand 

Customs, the Yearly Customs, the Human 

Sacrifices, the Present State of the Slave Trade, 

and the Negro’s Place in Nature. By Richard 

F. Burton. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Tue legend of the Amazons has always inter- 
ested, and will always interest, the male ima- 
ination. The story of a nation of female war- 
nors, loyal, fierce, and brave beyond the rivalry 
of men, is nearly as old and respectable as his- 
tory itself. Hercules and Bacchus are said to 
have met these shining troops in battle. Achilles 
encountered them at the Siege of Troy. A 
queen of these virgins is said to have visited 
Alexander the Great. Troops of them fought 
against Pompey. In Africa, in America, they 
appear no less frequently than in Europe and 
Asia; in fable, in rumour, in poetry, and in 
fact. In our early books of travel they are 
constantly met: brave creatures, with strong 
arms and unpitying hearts. Alvarez found 
them in Abyssinia, Orellana heard of them on 
the Amazon. Of the many clever men who 
speak of these hardy and ferocious soldiers 
few express any doubts of their undesired and 
undesirableexistence. Even Bacon wrote against 
them as if their polity, their discipline, and 
their supremacy were not, in his opinion, idle 
dreams. He asks whether such a preposterous 
overnment, “ against the first order of nature, 
or women to rule over men,” ought not to be 
considered void and to be suppressed? The 
grandest river in America received its name 
from them, though they have not been 
found on its banks, where the Spaniards placed 
them, any more than that El Dorado which the 
same people placed in the same region of the 
globe. 

Every schoolboy knows how devoutly the 
Greeks believed in the Amazonian legends. 
Some of the finest pictures and sculptures of 
antiquity represented either battles or figures 
of these virgin forces. They wear a helmet and 
carry a lance. They are nearly always hand- 
some, with long hair and rounded limbs, which 
the short kirtle very much displays. These 
figures are found on a thousand antique vases, 
gems and medals, as well as in statuettes of 
bronze and marble. Several hundred examples 
may be seen in the British Museum: still more 
in the Vatican and Capitol at Rome. The 
painted portico at Athens was illustrated with 
a battle of the Amazons. Artemisia had the 
same subject sculptured round the Mausoleum. 
Sometimes the virgins are on horseback, but 
commonly they are on foot. The right breast is 
always bare. From the grace with which they 
are made to wear and wield their weapons, 
these creatures, bright like Diana and brave 
like Pallas, have always struck the fancies of 
poets and artists with an irresistible charm. 

So we are very glad to hear about them any- 
where, either in the realms of art or in the 
dominion of fact; and now, in the accounts of 
Commodore Wilmot and Capt. Burton, we re- 
ceive the amplest confirmation of a tale which 
was previously known, but generally discre- 
dited, of there being in the African town of 
Abomey a real Amazonian army. True, the 
African Pullas, even when painted by her 
friends, must be confessed a shade less charm- 
ing than her Asiatic sister. Hippolyte is at the 
worst a brilliant fury. A Greek hero might 
have fallen in love with Penthesilea. The 
painter of the Portico at Athens and the sculp- 
tor of the Frieze at Halicarnassus equipped 


to the ardent combatants some of that Syrian 
beauty which in case of capture might have 
induced an amorous chief to send them into 
the gyneeceum instead of into the slave-market. 
It must be wholly different, we should think, 
with one of King Gelele’s darksome troop. 
What a victor could do with a Dahoman cap- 
tive, unless he could lose her like an unpleasant 
dog, it is hard to say. A soldier in Whydah is 
said to have tried the experiment of taking 
one of these Amazons to wife. The martial 
lady would not submit to love, and her in- 
furiated conqueror knocked her on the head. 
The warlike virgin is the true heroine of 
Capt. Burton’s book. She is figured on the 
frontispiece. She manceuvres through many 
chapters. She has taken possession of the tra- 
veller’s mind. So powerfully is Capt. Burton 


swayed by this hard feminine influence, that | 
every object in nature seems for a moment, in | 


his jaundiced eyes, to take form and colour 


from the typical Amazon of his fears. A storm | 


comes down, raving like a jealous wife. Light- 
nings flash like the fury in weeping eyes. 


Thunders break like claps of feminine objurga- | 


tion between fits of sobbing. Tempests pass 
away in ladylike sulks. Even in his incidental 
illustrations of African life, Capt. Burton proves 
himself a slave to the Amazonian superstition ; 
and all woman’s weaknesses come in for rough- 
and-ready treatment at his hands. After saying 
that an amiable husband at Fernando Po, who 
suspects his wife, cuts off, first her left hand, 
then her right, and, lastly, cuts her throat, “a 
very just sequence,” he adds, by way of personal 
verdict on the morals involved in the suspicion 
and punishment of domestic disloyalty, “ In 
Northern Europe and America the injured 
husband kills the lover; in Asia and Southern 
Europe he kills the wife. Which proceeding is 


believe in the seduction of a married woman ? 
Credat Cresswell Cresswell!” And so it is 


throughout these volumes. Capt. Burton is by | 
courtesy the Colonel of an Amazonian corps; | 
and it must be a grief to him, we should ima- | 


gine, that a stern regard for fact constrains him 
to speak somewhat disrespectfully of his troops. 

According to theungallant Captain, the ladies 
of Dahomey have no great beauty to boast. “I 
regret to say that not a pretty face appeared ; 
most of the fair sex had sooty skins, and the 
few houris showed negro features.” This is 
said in the capital, and of the Court ladies. 
Your Dahoman women carry arms because they 


are too ugly to provoke love, and cut men’s | 
throats because they have no chance of winning | 


their hearts. 

Our first view of the female army is rather 
picturesque than seductive :— 

“The first of the ‘ Amazons’ made their appear- 
ance. The 
muskets, and habited in tunics and white calottes, 
with two blue patches, meant for crocodiles. They 
were commanded by an old woman in a man’s 
straw hat, a green waistcoat, a white shirt, put on 
like the breeches of the good King Dagobert— 


calico. The virago directed the dance and songr 
with an iron ferule, and her head was shaded, by 
way of umbrella, with a peculiar shrub, called on 
the Gold Coast ‘God’s Tree.’ The few men showed 
us some attempts at tumbling and walking upon 
their hands. Two of the women dancers were of 
abnormal size, nearly six feet tall, and of propor- 
tional breadth, whilst generally the men were 
smooth, full breasted, round-limbed, and effeminate- 
looking. Such, on the other hand, was the size of 
the female skeleton, and the muscular development 
of the frame, that in many cases femineity could 
be detected only by the bosom. I have no doubt 





their warlike dames in oriental arms, and gave | led in the Popo and Dahoman race to the employ- 


ment of women as fighters. They are the domestic 
servants, the ploughboys, and the porters, and 
Gallegos, the field hands, and market cattle of the 
nation,—why should they not also be soldiers? In 
other matters they are by no means companions 
meet for men: the latter show a dawn of the intel- 
lectual, whilst the former is purely animal—bestial. 
Hence, according to some, the inordinate polygamy 
of the race.” 

But how does this asserted bestiality of the 
Dahoman woman promote polygamy? Surely 
the males, with “a dawn of intelligence,” are 
not drawn into marrying many wives by the 
animal character of the women. There must 
be an error of the pen in this sentence. Again, 





the more sensible? Can any man in his senses | 


four soldieresses were armed with | 


@ l’enver's—a blue waistcloth, and a sash of white | 


the fact of there being a large female army 
| must tend in a great degree to lessen the 
| inducements to polygamy. Be it remembered, 
that the Amazons described by Capt. Burton 
are not like those described by Alvarez; for 
the Abyssinian ladies took husbands to them- 
| selves, though they kept these encumbrances 
| in that state of subjection against which Bacon 
makes his protest. The Dahomey warriors are 
| all unmarried. They live, it is true, under the 
fiction of being the king’s wives; but this is an 
idle form. Here and there a pretty ensign may 
attract her sovereign’s eye; but, on the whole, 
Gelele keeps his harem and his fighting women 
| quite distinct. As their English commander 
| observes :—“ Soldiery in celibacy must be one 
| of its rules, or the troops will be in a state of 
| chronic functional disorder between the ages of 
| fifteen and thirty-five.” But then the fact of this 
| celibacy must surely be to prevent the men 
| indulging in a very ample sin of polygamy. 

The number of these female troops has been 
given at 20,000 ; but this is now said to have 
been a gross exaggeration. Capt. Burton sets 
the number very much lower,—between 1,000 
and 1,500 perhaps.— 

“‘ As arule the warrioresses begin to fatten when 
| their dancing days are passed, and some of them 
| are prodigies of obesity. The flower of the host 
was the mixed company of the young Amzzons 
lately raised by the King ; this corps, standing to 
the north of the palace yard, and on the right of 
the throne, was evidently composed of the largest 
and finest women in the service. Behind it stood 
| its band, a Chingufu or African cymbal, two small 

tom-toms held under the arm, and four kettledrums 
| of sizes, beaten with hand or stick. The newly- 
| chosen company apparently contained two hun- 
dred, and the whole court certainly did not show 
more than one thousand. Some Amazons, however, 
are now absent, attacking, I have said, a village in 
the Makhi country, which distinguished itself by 
grossly insulting the King, by threatening to kill 
him and his army.” 

We have not before had so exact and so pic- 
torial a description of these ladies, in their 
| bravery of the camp, as Capt. Burton supplies: 

“‘The gala-dress of the guardesses was decent, 
and not uncomely. A narrow fillet of blue or 
white cotton bound the hair, and the bosom was 
concealed by a sleeveless waistcoat of various 
colours, giving freedom to the arms, and buttoning 
in front like that affected by Hausa Moslems. The 
loin wrapper, of dyed stuff, mostly blue, pink, and 
yellow, extended to the ancles, and was kept tight 
round the waist by a sash, generally white, with 
long ends depending on the left. The body toilette 
was rendered more compact by an outer girthing of 
cartridge- box and belt, European-shaped, but home- 
made, of black leather, adorned with cowries ; or 
of bandoleers, containing in separate compartments 
twelve to sixteen wooden gunpowder boxes, like 
cases for lucifer matches. The bullet-bag, with a 
few iron balls, hung by a shoulder-strap to the 
dexter side, and was preserved in position by being 
passed under the cartridge-belt. All had knives, 
or short Dahoman falchions, in shape not unlike, 
though smaller than, the most fatal—to the wearer 


that this physical superiority of the ‘ working sex,’ |—of all weapons, the old French briquet. The 
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firelock, a good solid Tower-marked article, was 
— by sundry charms, and protected from 

map by a case of black monkey-skin tightly clasp- 
ing the breeching, and opening to the rear. Many 
had long tassels dangling from the barrels.” 

In this droll country, women have precedence 
of men, for the palace is the state, and to please 
the amorous and despotic king is the whole 
business of life. No despotism known to civil- 
ized men equals that of an African chief. “ By 
the state law of Dahome, as at Benin, all men 
are slaves to the king, and most women are 
his wives. The blood-royal is the only freedom 
in the country, and it probably does not exceed 
two thousand souls.” This simple rule makes 
everything easy. Gelele is a god, and in all ages 
of the world women have been the ministers of 


the gods. In theory, all the women of the | 


country are the king’s wives, and a great num- 
ber of them are really so to the extent of not 
being able to marry any other man. The harem 


itself is full to overflowing with the dark | 


beauty of the Tropics. Gelele takes to himself 


every pretty face for which he has a fancy. | 


But still, one cannot help seeing that this 
theory of all the women being his wives has 
practical limitations imposed by nature. It is 
only by a figure of speech that the Amazonian 
guards can be called royal wives. 
too, that nature will revenge itself for these 


One finds, | 


out’ as far and as fast as possible. If a stranger 
does only what is strictly necessary, one woman 
will say, ‘He is a white, and knows no better!’ 
and the other will reply, ‘And has he no law in his 
own land?’ The lower, the older, and the uglier 
the slave girls are, the louder and longer they 
tinkle-—-which is natural—and almost all of them 
seemed to enjoy the ignoble scamper of our inter- 
preters and hammock men, whom the old women 
order to look the other way. At times, men and 
boy water-carriers for the palace, known by their 
switches, arrogate to themselves the same right. 
This is one of the greatest nuisances in Dahome: it 
| continues throughout the day; in some parts, as 
around the palace, half a mile an hour would be 
| full speed; and to make way for these animals of 
| burthen, bought perhaps for a few pence, is, to say 
| the least of it, by no means decorous.” 





Such a custom must be troublesome in the 
| extreme; but every traveller has seen the same 
sort of thing in Cairo and Constantinople, but 
less rigorously enforced, as must be the case in 
a great city. 

The fact of women having the supremacy 
over men in Dahomey, finds an expression in 
every part of their social and ceremonial life. 
The king, to whom they are all slaves alike, is 


| not to be treated as a male—asa man, but only 


restraints on tropical flesh and blood by acts of | 
conventional disloyalty to the tyrant’s bed. On | 


Capt. Burton’s march through the country an 
incident of a domestic kind delayed the King: 

‘Not less than 150 ‘Amazons’ were found to 
be pregnant—so difficult is chastity in the Tropics. 
They confessed, and they were brought to trial 
with their paramours. The king has abolished the 
‘Brehon judges’ established by his father: the 
malversation of these ‘justices in eyre’ rendered 
reference to them like ‘going,’ as the old traveller 
has it, ‘to the Devil for redress.’ He now investi- 
gates each case personally, often sitting in judgment 
till midnight, and rising before dawn on the next 
day ; moreover, every criminal has a right of per- 
sonal appeal to him. The crime was /ése-majesté 
rather than simple advowtry ; all the soldieresses 
being, I have said, royal wives. Eight men were 
condemned to death, and will probably be executed 
at the Customs. The majority were punished 
either by imprisonment or by a banishment to dis- 
tant villages, under pain of death if they revisit the 
capital, and some were pardoned. The partners of 
their guilt were similarly treated. Female criminals 
are executed by officers of their own sex, within the 
palace walls, not in the presence ofmen. Dahome 
is therefore in one point more civilized than Great 
Britain, where they still, wondrous to relate, ‘hang 
away’ even women, and in public.” 


Such offences will occur in the best regulated 
of African courts: even the classical Amazons 


| as a god. He is not as other men, and not to be 


judged as other men. He is a being set apart 
from his race: a prince, a priest, a duality. 
Gelele has a double name, a double character, 
a double function. One part of him, that called 


| Gelele, for instance, rules the city; another part 





were suspected of nursing susceptibilities and | 


preferences beneath their coats of mail. 


What can be done by court etiquette to pre- | 
vent such scandals is done at the court of | 
King Gelele. No man is suffered to approach | 


the harem. When the ladies go out to fetch 


water from well or river they are guarded from | 


masculine and admiring eyes with extreme 
rigour :— 

“At the earliest dawn the women slaves of the 
palace, who are shut up during the hours of dark- 
ness, wend their way in long lines, carrying huge 
pots on their heads. They claim the road, which is 
consequently provided with a number of foot-made 
offsets. At the words ‘Gan ja!’—‘ The bell comes!’ 
—even if it is tinkled by a slave girl-child four 

ears old, the native must throw himself ‘into the 

ush,’ that is to say, out of the road, and await 
with averted face till the long train has passed. If 
a palace water-pot be broken, the nearest male 
would be accused and get into trouble. When out 
shooting in the morning, we were often called to 
by these slaves, telling us not to startle them. The 
Dahoman officials show their loyalty by ‘clearing 


of him, that called Addo-kpon governs the bush 
—that is to say, the country and farmer folk. 
The latter has his palace about six miles from 
the capital—his high officers, male and female, 
his wives and eunuchs. Criminals and victims 
are set apart for him at the Customs. All this 
takes him out of the category of a mere mortal 
man; so that his supremacy is not considered 
as breaking the law of woman’s ascendency. 
Corresponding to this duality in the king, 
there is a distinct duality in the State. All 
offices are feminine and masculine; there is a 
female Archbishop of Canterbury and a male 
Archbishop of Canterbury; a female Premier 
as well as a male; a female Commander-in- 
Chief as well as amale. Then, the king has two 
Courts, masculine and feminine. The former 
Court never enters the women’s palace, the 
latter never quits it except on public occasions. 
The high officers of both Courts correspond in 
name and dignity; there are, for instance, the 
female “ min-gan,” and the man “ min-gan,” the 
she-meu and the he-meu, and the woman’s 
officer is called the “Ho,” or Mother of the 
men. 

This Mother of the men is a rather droll 
institution ; but one which springs very easily 
from the other facts of woman’s lead at Court. 
Every poor man, every stranger in Rome 
required to have a protector, a patron. Though 
the name is not used, the thing is common 
enough still in Asiatic countries. In Da- 
homey the patron is a lady, and bears the 
title of Mother. The king must have a 


| mother; ifnot the one who bore him, an adopted 


; a king’s mother is immortal. 


one in her place. The office is that of a per- 
petual Sultana Valide. A king may die, but 
Gelele’s actual 
parent is now alive; when she departs, he must 
supply her place by selection. For each mon- 
arch in the dynasty there is an old woman 
mother. The “ mothers” of the high officials are 
the corresponding honours. For instance, the 
she-Min-gan is properly called the “he-Min-gan’s 
mother.” Many persons in Dahomey have two 
“ mothers,” an old one for the last and a young 
one for the present reign. Visitors communicate 
with the “mothers” of their several nations. 
Even strangers in the country must have 








mothers; but one lady is often good enough to 
accept the office for many unruly children of 
the same nation. There is an English mother— 
a person of great consequence, who expects 
presents from her protégés. Some resident mer. 
chants have two mothers—one given by the 
late, the other by the present king. Royalty 
itself is not exempt, even in the grave, from 
this tyranny of the sex: there being mothers 
for all the deceased rulers. Capt. Burton is 
of opinion that the origin of this exceptional 
organization of society may be traced to the 
masculine physique of the women enabling them 
to compete with the men in bodily strength, 
nerve and endurance. It is the same with most 
of the races inhabiting the Delta of the Niger, 
where feminine harshness of feature and 
strength of form rival the masculine. “The 
custom is of old date in Yoruba, and our 
histories depict the ‘mino, — ‘our mothers’ 
vulgarly called Amazons—before the birth of 
the late King Gezo, who used to boast that he 
had organized a female army.” Capt. Burton 
says the late king depended on this female 
force to check the turbulence and treachery of 
his subjects, and to cause rivalry in the field 
by breeding jealousy between the sexes. Of the 
way in which this force was organized we have 
a full account. The late king, we are told, 
ordered every Dahoman to present his daugh- 
ters, of whom the most promising were chosen, 
and trained to arms. Gelele, the present ruler, 
causes every girl to be brought to him before 
marriage, and retains her at his pleasure in the 
palace. Of Gelele’s Amazons about two-thirds 
are said to be maidens. The remaining third 
has been married. That an element of despera- 
tion might not be wanting, women sentenced to 
death are given to the king, and are duly enlist- 
ed. Besides these criminals, “the Xantippes, 
who make men’s hours bitter, are very properly 
put into the army.” The fighting women are 
not de facto married to the king, but marriage 
may take place, at his discretion. The first 
person that made the present ruler a father was 
one of his colonels. 

The Amazons affect male attire, especially 
when in uniform. There is nothing savage or 
terrible in their appearance. When young, they 
are compelled to dance and to take violent 
exercise, which render them somewhat lean, 
and, as they advance in years, they grow in 
weight. The troops are not divided into regi- 
ments. There are, however, three distinct 
bodies, as in the male army. The Fanti com- 
pany takes the centre, and represents the body- 
guard. The king generally pays “ distinguished 
strangers” the compliment of placing them in 
command. Capt. Burton was made an officer, but 
not entitled to inspect his corps. The other two 
divisions are the wings, right and left. The three 
corps consist of five arms, under their several 
officers, namely :—1. The Agbarya, or blunder- 
buss women, who may be considered the grena- 
diers. They are the biggest and strongest of the 
force, and each is accompanied by an attendant 
carrying ammunition. With these rank the car- 
bineers, the bayoneteers, and a company armed 
with heavy weapons, and called Gan’ w’ ulan’, 
or “ Sure to kill.” 2. The Elephant hunters, who 
are held to be the bravest. Of these women, 
twenty have been known to bring down, at one 
volley, with their rude appliances, seven animals 
out of aherd. 3. The Nyekplo-hen-to, or women 
armed with the huge razors, of which an illus- 
tration lately appeared in the English papers. 
4, The infantry, or line’s-women, forming the 
staple of the forces; from them, as in France, 
the élite is drawn. They are armed with Tower 
muskets, and are well supplied with ammunt- 
tion. But they manceuvre with precisely the 
precision of a flock of sheep, and they are too 
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light to stand a charge of the poorest European 
troops. Personally they are clean; they are 
hard dancers, indefatigable singers, and, though 
affecting a military and swaggering gait, they 
are rather mild and unassuming in general ap- 

rance. 5. The Go-hen-to, or archeresses, 
who, in the late king’s time, were young girls, 
the purest corps, the pride of the army, and 
the pink of dancers. Armed with a peculiar 
pow, a quiver full of light cane-shafts, and a 
small knife lashed with a lanyard to the wrist, 
they were distinguished by scanty attire, and 
by an ivory bracelet on the left arm. 

Such is Capt. Burton’s description of these 
African Hippolytes. The total number of Ama- 
ons is now 2,500, of which the fighting women 
are 1,700. Gelele, the present king, has never 
been able to bring more than 10,000 troops into 
the field. 

Cupt. Burton devotes a good deal of space 
to the correction of popular error as to the ex- 
tent of the Grand Custom of Dahomey. Com. 
Wilmot, as our readers know, had already 
communicated observations to the Admiralty 
which put a new gloss on this abominable 
institution. The horrible thing exists: though 
it has been grossly magnified as to extent and 
horror. Capt. Burton confirms, and more than 
confirms, the many grounds of explanation 
offered for this annual execution. Many of 
those put to death are criminals, and the rest 
are prisoners : 

“ Decorum exacts that the first fruits of war and 
that all criminals should be sent as recruits to swell 
the King’s retinue. Hence the ordinary annual 
customs. We can hardly find fault with putting 
criminals to death, when in the Year of Grace 1864 
we hung four murderers upon the same gibbet before 
100,000 gaping souls at Liverpool, when we strung 
up five pirates in front of Newgate, when, during 
the late age of ‘hanging Mondays,’ the Latinist 
exclained 

Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply ; 

and when our last Christian king but one killed a 
starving mother of seventeen, with an infant at her 
breast, for lifting a yard of linen from a shop 
counter. A Dahoman visiting England but a few 
years ago would have witnessed customs almost 
quite as curious as those which raise our bile now. 
With respect to slaying captives, it must be re- 
membered that this severity depends upon the 
nature of African wars; with these people, lex 
talionis is the highest experience of law, and after 
defeat quarter is given only to those who are re- 
served for slavery or for sacrifice. There is, there- 
fore, a shade of excuse for it. The executions are, 
I believe, performed without cruelty ; these negroes 
have not invented breaking on the wheel or tear- 
ing to pieces their victims, as happened to Ravail- 
lac and the half-witted Damiens. Finally, it must 
be remembered that throughout the year Customs’ 
time is the only period of punishment—that the 
sacrifice is done openly, enabling all to witness the 
consequences of crime, and that it seems to wither 
away all minor offences of violence.” 

Such an explanation covers only part of the 
horrid practice. There is no excuse for murder- 
ing the captives taken in war. There is no 
excuse for slaying the wives, eunuchs, officers, 
bards, singers and drummers of a deceased 
king. There is no excuse for killing a man 
every time the_living prince desires to send a 
message to his sire in Deadland. Yet Capt. 
Burton failed to make any impression on either 
Gelele or his ministers, as regards the necessity 
for abolishing this custom. 








Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women and 

other Things in General. (Blackwood & Son.) 
AT present we are not aware of facts that would 
justify us in bringing a charge of vanity 
against the not unknown author of these 
unquestionably amusing essays; but there can 





be no injustice in hinting that the author’s 
friends, and those other persons who have 
laboured to place the book favourably before 
the world, are to be commended for zeal rather 
than discretion. Some weeks have elapsed since 
the papers were gathered from the pages of a 
monthly magazine, and, according to the current 
slang of the literary market, were “ offered to 
the public in a collected form”; and from the 
date of their republication up to the present 
time the readers of gossip in English and 
continental journals have toon almost daily 
assured that society is burning with a strong 
desire to penetrate the mystery of the writer's 
nom de plume, and discover whether he be 
Mr. This or Sir So-and-So That. A month 
since the English tourists assembled in Paris 
were informed by a paper, well known in the 
hotels of the Continent, that public opinion 
in the British Islands still remained in doubt 
whether Cornelius O’Dowd paid rent and taxes 
under the name of Cornelius O'Dowd, or was 
but a name assumed for professional purposes 
by a distinguished literary baronet or some other 
familiar novelist. It was gravely asserted that 
for months past the clubs of Pall Mall, the 
smoking-room of the House of Commons, and 
all other institutions to which the popular 
mind attributes an excess of bootless curiosity 
had incessantly and vainly striven to trace 
O’Dowd to his particular writing-desk ; that at 
ball and féte the first question put by a fashion- 
able lady to her friends was sure to be an 
inquiry for the private history of the brilliant 
essayist; and that interest in the purely per- 
sonal affairs of the new censor of “Men and 
Women” disturbed the even flow of gossip at 
provincial tea-parties. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that this intelligence was a surprise to 
us. We could recall a time when all the world 
between the Hebrides and the Crimea exclaimed 
with one voice “ Who is Dowb?” but though 
we had spent a large portion of the preceding 
twelve months in social intercourse with our 
fellow-men, we could not remember a single 
occasion when human voice had asked us “ Who 
is Dowd?” We turned from the puff with a 
suspicion that our own state with regard to the 
particular question did not widely differ from 
the experiences of the rest of our fellow-country- 
men, either in society or out of it. 

In justice to the author, we must say that his 
book in no way stands in need of dishonest praise. 
It is so sure of receiving a liberal amount of 
unbought eulogy, that those who are responsible 
for the success of its voyage through the shoals 
and quicksands of circulating libraries may 
confidently decline the aid of flatterers. The 
papers are cheerful, brilliant articles, on a few 


of those light and not important topics in which | 


the clever idlers of cultivated society find their 
principal amusement. Of Continental life, as 
it may be seen by observant tourists through 
the windows of fashionable hotels, Mr. Cornelius 


O'Dowd gives some clever pictures, and occa- | 


sionally he sketches national character with a 
precision and delicacy that induce us to regard 
him as one who has lived in foreign countries 
for higher ends than mere pastime. His paper 
on ‘Italian Traits and Characteristics’ is ad- 
mirable; and his essay on ‘ Adventurers,’ and 
his sketch of ‘R. N. F., the Great Chevalier 
d’'Industrie of Our Day, will cause much hearty 


laughter, and lessen the number and success | 
of that numerous body of English swindlers | 


who prey on the simplicity of foreign inn- 


keepers and the credulity of British tourists. | 
Indeed, every paper in the collection will | 
bear a second reading. Besides perfect com- | 
mand of his pen, Mr. Cornelius O’Dowd displays | 
| saw the equal of that.”—“‘Of what?” asked IL— 


judgment and tact never found in like degree 





busy and frivolous days workers have little time 
and idlers no humour for grave moral treatises, 
he plies his readers liberally with anecdote and 
satire, assuming his drollest aspects and making 
his brightest jests at the moments when he is 
most anxious to give profitable counsel. For 
the greater part, his illustrative stories are old 
tales familiar to all who have dined with the 
witty conversationalists of the departing gen- 
eration; but his mode of producing an old mot 
is so thoroughly artistic that we could imagine 
ourselves laughing over Joe Miller's drowsy 
witticisms, if Cornelius O’Dowd edited them 
with his peculiar piquancy. Habitual nar- 
rators of time-worn tales, who are guilty or 
the common error of expanding their “good 
stories,” in the belief that, by overlaying 
an anecdote with new phrases, they can draw 
attention from the antiquity or feebleness of 
its point, would do well to take a lesson in 
their not lofty art from this new master of 
colloquial narration, who employs words with 
equal discernment and parsimony, and takes 
every opportunity to flatter his readers’ saga- 
city by allowing them to pick up the pearl 
which he has thrown before them, and to com- 
plete the story which he has intentionally left 
not quite finished. Perhaps the paper in which 
the art of the story-teller is seen to best advan- 
tage is the sketch entitled ‘A Friend of Gio- 
berti’s.’ This little piece is, in its way, a perfect 
gem of humour and cunning touch; and though 
it takes up scarcely twenty minutes of the 
reader's time, it is a work of prose fiction that 
would reward the labour of any dramatic 
writer who should put it properly on the stage. 
The following passage from ‘The Decline of 
Whist,’—the most whimsical and wrong-headed 
of all the writerx’s drolleries,—may be taken as 
a fair sample of his style :— 


“The late Cabinet of Lord Derby contained 
some good players. Two of the Secretaries of State 
were actually fine players, and one of them adds 
Whist to accomplishments which would have made 
their possessor an Admirable Crichton, if genius 
had not elevated him into a far loftier catego 
than Crichton belongs to. Rechberg plays well, 
and likes his game; but he is in Whist, as are all 
Germans, a thorough pedant. I remember an inci- 
dent of his whist-life sufficiently amusing in its 
way, though, in relation, the reader loses what to 
myself is certainly the whole pungency of the 
story: I mean the character and nature of the per- 
son who imparted the anecdote to me, and who is 
about the most perfect specimen of that self-posses- 
sion, which we call coolness, the age we live in can 
boast of. I own that, in a very varied and some- 
what extensive experience of men in many coun- 
tries, I never met with one who so completely 
fulfilled all the requisites of temper, manner, face, 
courage, and self-reliance, which make of a human 
being the most unabashable and unemotional crea- 
ture that walks the earth. I tell the story as nearly 


| as I can as he related it tome. ‘I used to play a good 
| deal with Rechberg,’ said he, ‘and took pleasure in 


worrying him, for he was a great purist in his play, 
and was outraged with anything that could not be 
sustained by an authority. In fact, each game was 
followed by a discussion of full half an hour, to the 


| intense mortification of the other players, though 
| very amusing to me, and offering me large oppor- 
, tunity to irritate and plague the Austrian. 


One 
evening, after a number of these discussions, in 
which Rechberg had displayed an even unusual 
warmth and irritability, 1 found myself opposed to 
him in a game, the interest of which had drawn 
around us a large assembly of spectators—what 
the French designate as la galerie. Towards the 
conclusion of the game it was my turn to lead, and 
I played a card which so astounded the Austrian 
Minister, that he laid down his cards upon the 
table, and stared fixedly at me.* ‘ In all my expe- 
rience of Whist,” said he, deliberately, ‘‘I never 


in an untried writer. Well aware that in these ‘“‘Of the card you have just played,” rejoined he. 
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‘Tt is not merely that such play violates every 
principle of the game, but it actually stultifies all 
your own combinations.”—“‘I think differently, 
Count,” said I. ‘‘I maintain that it is good play, 
and I abide by it.”—“ Let us decide it by a wager,” 
said he.—“‘In what way?”—‘“ Thus: We shall 
leave the question to the galerie. You shall allege 
what you deem to be the reasons for your play, and 
they shall decide if they accept them as valid.”— 
“T agree. What will you bet?”—“Ten napoleons 
—twenty, fifty, five hundred if you like!” cried he, 
warmly.—“ I shall say ten. You don’t like losing, 
and I don’t want to punish you too heavily.”— 
‘There is the jury, sir,” said he, haughtily; ‘‘ make 
your case.”—‘‘ The wager is this,” said I, “that, 
to win, I shall satisfy these gentlemen that for the 
card I played I had a sufficient and good reason.” 
—‘* Yes.” —“ My reason was this, then—I looked 
into your hand!” I pocketed his ten napoleons, 
but they were the last I won of him. Indeed, it 
took a month before he got over the shock.’ ” 

Having been generous to Cornelius O'Dowd, 
we must now be just to the reader. A hint will 
suffice to indicate that the essayist is not with- 
out his faults. We could point to more than 
one place where his rifle misses fire when it is 
maliciously pointed at an adversary. Two or 
three of the later papers are very inferior to 
the best chapters of the volume. ‘On Climbing 
Boys, for instance, signally exposes the writer 
to the fine thread of the critic’s lash. The whole 
fun of this essay consists in an overstrained 
comparison of sweeps and statesmen. “It 
would,” says the writer, “be tempting—but I 
resist the temptation—to show how many 
points of resemblance unite them—how each 
works in the dark, in a small, narrow, confined 
sphere, without views or outlet; how the ten- 
dency of each is to scratch his way upwards, 
and gain the top, caring wonderfully littie how 
black and dirty the process has made him. 
A volume might be written on the subtle arti- 
fices adopted to keep them ‘little’—the brow- 
beatings, the insults, the crushing cruelties, the 
spare diet intermixed with occasional stimu- 
lants, the irregular hours, and the heat and 
confinement of the sphere they work in. Still, 
nature is stronger than all these crafty contri- 
vances. The little sweep will grow into the big 
sweep, and the small Under-sec. will scratch his 
way up to the Cabinet.” Mr. Cornelius O'Dowd 
is a clever fellow, and boasts that he has “ been 
everywhere—eaten of everything—seen every- 
thing”; but, notwithstanding his modest assu- 
rance, we are inclined to suspect that he has 
never seen a Smart’s chimney- sweeping 
machine and has never carefully perused the 
Acts passed in Her present Majesty’s reign 
for the better regulation of the chimney-sweep- 
ing trade. Anyhow it will comfort him, in his 
lively sorrow for our poor little chimney-sweeps, 
to be told, on authority, that 5 Vict. 1840, forbids 
master sweeps to take apprentices who are under 
sixteen years of age, and that since July 1, 1842, 
the law has permitted no person engaged in the 
sooty business to ascend a chimney until he has 
attained the age of twenty-one years, 





Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and 
Madame Elizabeth. Unpublished Letters and 
Documents—| Lowis Seize, &c.|, Edited by F. 
Feuillet de Conches. Vol. I. (Paris, Plon; 
London, Jeffs.) 

Tuts first fourth of a collection made during 

twenty years of research, the authenticity of 

which there is no reason to dispute, will create 
some sensation here ; though less, it may be, than 
in Paris, where the volume has been devoured. 

No pains seems to have been spared by M. de 

Conches. A preface concerning the royal family 

of France allows us to see predilections not 

unwarranted by the correspondence ; but the 
advocacy implied can offend no one, save the 





most bigoted and unscrupulous of partisans. 


To such, any amount of testimony is merely 
so much disturbance. 

For general readers, as distinct from historical 
students, for those who do not wait to weigh 
the respective testimonies of Madame de 
Staél, MM. de Lamartine and Louis Blanc, 
respecting the precise amount of merit or de- 
merit due to all whotook part in that tremendous 
transaction, the French Revolution,—the cen- 
tral figure of interest will be Marie Antoinette. 
She shares what may be described as the world 
of imaginative sympathy and curiosity with 
Mary Stuart. No matter whether she be 
proved in court to be black as Messalina, or 
stainless as Una with “her milk-white lamb,” 
a fascination will cling about the daughter of 
Maria Theresa, which no accuser can dispel 
by his evidence, no advocate wear out by 
his tediousness, no fanatic destroy by his enthu- 
siasm. Ill-starred, all will agree in admitting 
her to have been ;—endowed with beauty, with 
grace, with the pride that subdues, with the 
persuasions that seduce ;—trained in all that 
was held most fitting to enable a woman to take 
her appointed place on a height no less dazzling 
than the throne of France,— it seemed sung 
over her cradle that every counsel she received 
from her birth should lead herastray,—that every 
change in her life, from her infancy in her 
politic mother’s court, to her youth, as thechosen 
queen of a great country, and thence onward to 
the block, on which her grey head, weary of 
weeping, laid itself down,—should be attended 
by some sinister influence, to deny her love its 
wholesome outlet, to spoil her purposes when 
they were the most direct, to deliver her into 
the hands of ruthless enemies when a chance 
seemed open for her escape. 

With Marie Antoinette the volume opens; 





her first letter, bearing the date of May, 1770, 
was written from Strasbourg, to acquaint 
Maria Theresa with the splendour and cor-! 
diality of her welcome into the Dauphin’s ' 
country. Everything seemed then bright and 
charming ; the path to be strewn with roses. The ' 
French people were delightful; only too pro- | 
digal of their flatteries. Madame de Noailles, 
not as yet Madame Etiquette (the nickname by | 
which she was subsequently decorated at Court), | 
was invaluable as a counsellor. Ten days later | 
she writes of her reception at Compiégne in the 
same happy strain. Even those troublesome | 
single women, Loque, Chiffe, and Graille, as | 
Louis Quinze called his daughters, were accept- | 
able to her. Fétes and presents were showered | 
on her; particular mention being made of “the | 
surprising prodigality” of one given at Chilly, | 
by a very singular woman, “who has the air of | 
a Calypso,” the Duchessede Mazarin. For awhile | 
we meet with no topics more important than | 
these, or the doll, dressed in the richest Lyons 
stuffs, despatched to her sister, the Archduchess 
Maria Christina, who was about to be married, 
and wished for the newest French fashions. It is 
not till eighteen months have passed that any | 
sign is given of the fading of the Morgana-show. | 
Then, however, in a letter to her mother (pub- | 
lished already by M. Hunolstein), we find the | 
Dauphiness writing unreservedly of her hus- 
band and his family. She believes that she 
has succeeded in possessing herself of the 
Dauphin’s affections. Though he is habitually 
taciturn, he talks to her freely. She is less 
sure of his troublesome aunts, who are “ some- 
times demonstrative, sometimes cold and bit- 
ing.” She is observant of her sisters-in-law, 
and finds Elizabeth (Madame Elisabeth) pro- 
mising, though original, sometimes haughty— 
one whom it may be difficult to tame and to 
attach. Then comes a noticeable passage, which, 
if even it be known, is worth giving here:— 


| 





i ——— | 
There remains the Dubarry, of whom I haye 
not yet spoken to you. I have behaved to iq 
foiblesse with all the reserve which you recom. 
mended to me. I was made to sup in her com 
and she took a tone with me, half-respectful and 
embarrassed, half-patronizing. I shall not lose 
sight of your counsels, of which I have not spoken 
even to the Dauphin, who cannot endure her 
though he does not show it, out of respect to the 
king. She has an assiduous Court; the ambag. 
sadors go there, and every stranger of distinction 
requests to be presented to her. Without seemj 
to listen, I have heard curious things said of thig 
Court. They crowd to it as if she was a Princess, 
She makes a circle, they press forward, and she 
says a little word to every one. She reigns, It 
rains: at this moment while I am writing; pro. 
bably she has given permission. On the whole, 
she is not a mischievous woman, but rather a good. 
hearted person, and they say she is very good to 
the poor. The. Court here, such as it is, is dull 
rather than gay; the etiquette is sometimes very 
tiresome. 

The next letters in the collection are devoted 
to the peremptory deposition of this Sultana, 
containing the orders of Louis the Sixteenth, on 
succeeding to the Crown, addressed to the Due 
de La Vrilliére, definitively to banish the ex- 
favourite, as one who knew too many secrets, 
She was to take up her abode in a provincial 
convent, where she was to see no one. Jean 
Dubarry, who had made off with poor Cotillon’s 
diamonds, was to be arrested and shut up, asa 
rascal “who traded on his sister-in-law, and 
robbed her at the same time.” 

To return to the Queen. We presently find 
the King, among other minute personal direc- 
tions which fill his correspondence during the 
early days of his reign (many organizing some 
reform or measure of benevolence), granting 
formal permission for the market-women to 
come and pay their respects to his wife; later 
still, commanding that a present should be 
made to her music-master, Gluck, in acknow- 
ledgment of the delight they had received from 
his ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’ (in 1775). Not 
long after this we find the first trace of the 
Queen taking interest in other affairs than 
home gaieties or family matters, in a letter to 
her friend, the Princesse de Lamballe, who was 
then in Brittany, approving of the measures by 
which the Duc de Penthiévre was insuring and 
increasing the King’s popularity in a district 
become somewhat disaffected under the admi- 
nistration of the Duc dAiguillon. Here 
is an episode on matters of more intimate 
interest. ‘The Emperor,” who visited Paris 
in the year 1777, was Joseph the Second of 
Austria—Mozart’s “ good Emperor.” 

The Emperor (writes the Queen to her sister) is 
obstinate, as I have already told you, dear Marie, 
in not choosing to take up his residence at the 
Palace. He lodges in a furnished hotel, but sups 
with us. Last month I took him to a represen- 
tation of ‘Iphigénie en Aulide,’ at the Opera; he 
buried himself in the back of the box, but at the 
end of one of the pieces I took him by the arm, 
and made him show himself. Then, he was 
received by the public with acclamations, and came 
away in a state of enthusiasm about his reception, 
and the success of our good Gluck. He is 
always the same. He makes just observations on 
everything he sees, and gives advice such as no 
one else could give. Sometimes, one must confess, 
the manner is too abrupt, which makes his great 
ideas lose their effect. My dear mother will not 
take it amiss that I use this language; she knows, 
better than any one else, my brother and myself; 
she knows all the admiration I have for him, and 
all the value I attach to his having a complete 
success at Court, as he deserves, and how proud 
I am of the respect which he inspires here. The 
King regards him as a friend, and as he is very 
timid and speaks little, he listens willingly without 
saying a word. When our brother gives him his 
critical blows, he contents himself with smiling 
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————— a 
and being silent. The other day, however, he 
could not keep silence on certain principles of 

yernment developed by the Emperor against the 
clergy. The King answered his arguments one by 
one, With a precision, firmness, and coolness which 
astonished us all, and which rendered anything 
like the continuation of the subject impossible. 
«Every country has its habits and necessities,” 
said he, at the end. “It is possible, which I 
doubt, my dear brother-in-law, that your system 
might be applicable in other states; but we are in 
France, and it is a country where strange import- 
ations, in matters of government, have not the 
air of succeeding much.” The vivacity of his lan- 

age made me afraid for a moment, but this 
teasing word-warfare has in no respect diminished 
the friendship which my husband bears for my 
brother, and I am sure that the discussion has 
only raised the King in the esteem of the Emperor. 
For my part, I confess, I was particularly satisfied 
with his triumph. My brother reproached my 
husband for not visiting the provinces of his king- 
dom, to make himself acquainted with their wants. 
The King replied, that he had demanded nothing 
better than to travel in France with his tutor, and 
afterwards since our marriage, but that the King 
(Louis Quinze) had not thought it proper. He 
had even, for an instant, had the idea of going to 
Vienna to see you all, and to take the opportunity 
of enjoying one of the great Bohemian hunting 

ies, but the King had said that he would not 
be separated from him or from me. He has 
thoughts of visiting the provinces once, after he 
has mastered their affairs, conceiving that one 
would profit by it more the more one knew. He 
wishes, meanwhile, that his brothers, happier than 
himself, should make such a journey, beginning 
with the ports and towns belonging to their appa- 
nages, and should report to him what they had 
seen. Ah! if I could one day go to embrace you, 
and to embrace our good mother, what happiness, 
after so many years passed far from you! Stop,— 
I love you to distraction, you and all the circle 
of the Green saloon, yet at the same time I feel 
myself a Frenchwoman to my very fingers’ ends. 
One must have the virtues of one’s position. The 
nation is excellent. The criticisms and opposi- 
tions of my brother have only confirmed me more 
than ever in these ideas, for I see things close 
enough to judge that here they only want to do 
well. 

There is surely, in the above letters, another 
Marie Antoinette from the careless and adul- 
terous wife and the profligate sovereign who 
completed the ruin helped on by the Pompa- 
dours and Dubarrys, whom the pamphleteers 
and song-writers lashed with the rage of fiends, 
and the coarse obscenity of kennel-rhymesters, 
for the entertainment and abhorrence of the 
long-oppressed people of France. If her anxiety 
to make the most of the sense, judgment, and 
right feeling of a somewhat unpresentable hus- 
band, is to be set down as hypocrisy, she must 
have been even a more consummate actress 
than the worst of her enemies represented. 
That she set store by her brother’s advice and 
remonstrances, however, is evident. It is only 
fair, after what has been just said, to note that 
Rumour must, even at the period of his visit, 
have been busy with her amusements and asso- 
ciates, both a little freer than the code of 
Madame Etiquette warranted, since she is to 
be found defending herself, as under, to the 
Emperor, in November, 1777 :— 

_ Your letter afflicts me greatly, my dear brother. 
You turn against me the consequences of my own 
sincerity and confidence in you. I have been truly 
astonished at the tales made in Paris, concerning 
the journey to Fontainebleau; as the most of them 

no foundation; they disappeared shortly after 
the return of those who had been eye-witnesses. It 
8 very vexatious for me not to have the same 
Tesource in my own country, and above all as 
tegards you. For instance, one would be very 
much surprised here, to hear M. le Duc de Char- 
tres named as an unfair (mauvais) gambler; he 
has not played a single time during the journey, 





in my presence. As to the Comte d’Artois, I know 
the stories they have invented of him. Nothing of 
the kind; they were so absurd that they have fallen 
of themselves, and my brother was the first to 
laugh at them. The cheating of the women—I 
have neither seen nor heard of anything of the 
kind. The bad company—there is always a little 
at Court, when one plays at a round table, because 
it is the custom in France to let everybody in. 
During the eight years I have been here, I have 
always seen it, especially at Fontainebleau, where 
there are more people than at any other place. 


Acquainting the Emperor with her hopes of 
becoming a mother,— 


The King (she concludes) writes to you, and I send 
his letter. As to me, I put up no prayers so earnest 
as those for you, my dear brother. I desire, above 
everything, that you will restore me your esteem, 
which has appeared to me a little changed. <As to 
our friendship, you have given me so many proofs 
of it, and I have so much for you, that there would 
be no more happiness for me were it to diminish. 


It will be seen that, within eight short years, 
the cloud “no larger than a man’s hand,” dis- 
tinct harbinger of the hurricane, had already 
risen out of the waters for the Queen of France. 
There is hardly one subsequent letter that does 
not indicate anxiety, the necessity of watchful- 
ness,—insecurity, in brief. Here are a grave 
scene and a singular character touched in a few 
words. The date is January, 1782:— 

My dear good sister (writes the Queen) I thank 
you with all my heart for your interest on the 
occasion of my Dauphin (sic). I went yesterday 
to Paris on this occurrence with the King, and we 
were received there wonderfully. My health is 
very good, but that is not the case with all the 
royal family. The Comtesse d’Artois has been 
very ill with a fever of a bad character. She re- 
quested that they would administer (the sacra- 
ments). By the physician’s advice and the King’s 
order I was charged to dissuade her from this. But 
as the disease went on it became necessary to give 
way to her demand. She is better to-day, still 
anything but convalescent. I have often spoken to 
you of Aunt Sophie, who by nature is melancholy 
and always astonished. She has had a faintness 
which has compelled her to keep her bed, and I 
have performed the oftice of a Sister of Charity for 
her. She, who had never looked me in the face, 
suddenly turned towards me with her eyes fixed, 
and murmuring some words which I could not at 
once comprehend, she was so utterly broken down. 
I have since understood that she was praising herself 
for having the true faith, and for passing her nights 
without sleep in praying for the King, for me, and 
for the royal family. She spoke to me a long time in 
this key in kind language (bons termes), and with 
those fatal expressions of a dying person which go 
to the heart. I left her, touched to the utmost, as 
if I was quitting one in the last agony,—and yet 
her indisposition seems to be of no great importance. 
The King tells me that she has often had syncopes 
of this nature, and that she will pass from this 
world to the next in one of these attacks of weak- 
ness. It seems to me pretty certain that one has 
always some inner warning of one’s death, and I 
am not far from believing that Aunt Sophie has an 
intimate presentiment of her decease. 


Aunt Sophie died a few weeks later. 

We are now not far from the affair of the 
diamond necklace, which, no matter how or by 
whom narrated,—whether by M. Dumas in 
his fluent novel, or historically by Mr. Car- 
lyle in his racy Anglo-German language, or 
in the libellous Memoirs of the Lamottes, 
wife and husband (the latter only published 
the other day),—is one of those stories of 
mystery and wonder of which neither matter- 
of-fact nor imaginative persons will ever tire. 
That the Queen in her first indignation at one 
result of the trial—the acquittal of Cardinal de 
Rohan—felt that she was receiving the first of 
a long series of heavy blows, is to be seen in the 
few agonized words scrawled to the Duchesse 





de Polignac at the moment of the tidings reach- 
ing her:— 

Come and weep with me,—come and comfort your 
friend, my dear Polignac. The judgment which 
has been pronounced is a frightful insult. I am 
steeped in the tears of distress and despair. One 
can flatter one’s-self with no hope when perversity 
sets itself to discover every means to outrage my 
very soul! What ingratitude! But I will triumph 
over the miscreants, by doing triple the good I have 
always tried todo. It will be more easy for them 
to afflict me than to drag me into revenging myself 
on them. Come, my dear heart! 

A letter or two more on the subject, and the 
note of M. Feuillet de Conches, appended to 
them, may be commended to any one desirous of 
refreshing his memory concerning the people 
busy in the dark labyrinth of intrigue. Our 
editor possesses, he informs us, a large collection 
of autograph letters and papers on the subject 
—from the miserable woman herself who figured 
in the centre of the plot, and (whether altogether 
justly or unjustly condemned and branded, 
who shall say ?) who perished in a wretchedness 
worse than perpetual imprisonment would have 
been,—from the Count de Vergennes substantiat- 
ing the transportation of the courtesan D'’Oliva ; 
from De Launay, the governor of the Bastille, 
giving account of his prisoners—describing how 
the Cardinal kept “a salon, almost as if at the 
Hotelde Soubise,” and the agonies of Cagliostro, 
in the idea of the death of his wife. There is 
also a memoir, addressed from the Conciergerie 
to the King by Lamotte, little less remarkable 
for its insolent innocence, with mendacity in 
every tone of it, than his dismal autobiography, 
which only saw the light six years ago, under 
the auspices of M. Lacour. This autobiography, 
by the way, was written in 1825 at the instance 
of the Préfet of the police, to whom the abomi- 
nable old miscreant, after having been brought 
by misery, he tells us, twice to contemplate 
suicide, repaired to beg a crust of bread. For 
many years it was kept under lock and key, 
out of consideration to the feelings of surviving 
descendants of Marie Antoinette. As the Me- 
moirs stand, they appear with large suppressions, 
but as making a book of picaroon adventure 
and falsehood, they are curious. 

We will stop on the threshold of darker 
troubles than even the acquittal of De Rohan ; 
lingering, however, for a moment in what may 
becalled a last gleam of sunshine, to quote a letter 
dated from Trianon, 1786, and addressed by 
Marie Antoinette to her sister, Maria Christina, 
who had just paid her a month’s visit, travelling 
as the Comtesse de Bély.— 

I have scarcely taken leave of you, my dear 
Countess de Bély, when (my eyes still wet with 
our adieux) I wish to embrace you anew. Write 
to me immediately how you have accomplished 
your journey, and how you arrived at Brussels. 
The good Duke was not at ease when he left us, 
and I wished it should be so, for his having set 
out in such a state, in spite of our entreatics. I 
am going to sit on the bench where you and I 
went to talk, my good, dear Christine, and to 
renew, as much as I can, that happiness—by 
dreaming of it. My daughter will herself water the 
little parterre of your favourite flowers. For her this 
will be to breathe you, and I will give your name 
to the first chrysanthemum which succeeds. * * 
The King has not dried up in regard to you since 
you left us ; and your niece, who is not much of a 
talker, has dried up even less. 

Here we must close what may be called vivd 
voce illustrations of the character of a deified 
and maligned woman during a considerable 
period of her history ;—not, we admit, having 
confined ourselves to one figure, and what may 
be called one group of letters, without the pur- 
pose of drawing out “redeeming traits,” to call 
these records of hopes and fears and family 
affections by no better name. Only lately we 
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were invited to study the character of another 


German princess who married a Child of France ; 
who, too, had to wrestle with fearful and unex- 
pected calamity; and whom her sorrowing 
friends and kindred have embalmed, not unjus- 
tifiably, in sanctity. Yet there is little in the 
correspondence of her whom every tongue has 
agreed to praise, that seems to us truer in feeling 
and honest desire to be right than the above 
hasty letters and notes from the pen of the 
woman made infamous as Madame Veto, and 
whom many persons (if prejudiced, still just) 


still hold to have prepared and merited her | 


doom by her falsity, pride, frivolity and vice. 

Thisfirst volume contains materials fora second 
study of the Queen after the sky had darkened 
and the storm burst, and when every expedient, 
no matter how hopeless and desperate, must 
needs be tried in vain. The King, too, stands out 
in it as a well-intentioned man, rather limited 
than weak ; — distressed between purposes 
for the public good, such private tastes as 
monarchs who reign in critical times have no 
right to indulge, and the influence of old tradi- 
tions, which made him hesitate at the appear- 
ance, rather than the reality, of reform and con- 
cession—a ruler totally unequal to the time and 
place of his reign. The letters, too, of Madame 
Elisabeth show a third character,—totally dis- 
tinct from that of her brother or her Austrian 
sister-in-law,—-a character to be reserved for a 
future study ; since we can hardly fail to return 
to awork so full of matter, of which only a part 
is yet before us, and toa corner of which portion 
we have, of express purpose, confined our 
notes. 





Organic Philosophy ; or, Man’s True Place in 
Nature. Vol. I. Epicosmology. By Hugh 
Doherty, M.D. (Triibner & Co.) 

To give a full account of this work, supposing 
it finished, would require much comparison 
with other systems. At present, we shall only 
remark, that Dr. Doherty differs from his im- 
mediate predecessors in two points, at least. 
He has “dwelt on numbers and divarications, 
more than order, weight and measure.” Also, 
in estimating man’s true place in nature, he 
considers, “his place, and faith, and life, as a 
religious subcreative being, in co-operation with 
his Maker; not as a mere animal, unconscious 
of a higher use than that of satisfying physical 
propensities ; but living and labouring consci- 
ously for purposes of industrial uses, artistic 
beauty, scientific truth, social and religi- 
ous goodness in collective organization and co- 
operation.” He objects to Comte as ignoring 
God ; to Darwin as ignoring evidences of de- 
sign. He conceives it possible that Darwin and 
others may contemplate an evolution of several 
things to which they are not yet come; but, in 
the meanwhile, it is perfectly true that they 
show very small symptoms of such intention. 
We ourselves have often wondered when 
man is to be presented complete. We have the 
genus homo, plantigrade and so forth, with 
much about the hippocampus. But when are 
we to see some account—not to invent Latin 
compounds—of the pen-to-paper-putting, ab- 
stract-idea- separating, self - into - fifty-system- 
spinning, soup-manure-or-theory- with-equal- 
ease-out-of-bone-concocting animal, who may be 
distinguished from all other animals by any one 
of these epithets? So long as the question is 
about the place of man among animals, we read 
with all interest the researches of the zoologist. 
But when the question is about man’s place in 
universal nature, what he is, and how he came 
to be what he is, we agree with Dr. Doherty 
that recent speculations need higher aim: they 
leave man’s place in nature with a vacuum which 
that nature abhors. 


points out, we can by no means be sure that 
we can engage him to supply it. His work 
may be divided into his descriptions of others, 
his criticisms on others, and his account of his 
own thoughts. As yet we have but one volume: 
in what follows we are to be shown “ that one 
organic law rules all worlds, and that the 
human body is a type of all creation.” Since 
he has certainly read widely and _ reflected 
| much, we are prepared to suppose that he will 
| be a suggestive writer, be he right or wrong. 
Many a valuable component of acknowledged 
| science has been first found in books the main 
| teaching of which is now wholly obsolete. But 
we confess that, so far as we have yet seen, Dr. 
Doherty’s dealings with numbers do not satisfy 
us: we rather suspect that he has pursued 
analogy a little beyond his own knowledge and 
the common sense of man. He talks of vulgar 
fractions and of “harmonic” fractions, denoting 
“such numerical divisions of vibrations in a 
musical scale as are musical”: we have not the 
least idea what he means. The mathematicians 
say that fractions are in harmonic progression 
when their reciprocals are in arithmetical pro- 
gression; but the remote analogy with musical 
harmonics and their theory will not serve us 
here. In carving a fowl, we are told, you make 
vulgar fractions ; you cut off a wing with mixed 
skin, muscle, nerves, &c. But when you dis- 
sect, you make harmonic fractions ; you sepa- 
rate skin from muscle, both from nerve, 
&e. And so we get “seven systems and five 
senses in the internal organism, neither more 
nor less ; just as we find seven diatonic notes 
and five intermediate notes in the complete 
musical scale.” This is, we believe, the greatest 
vagary in the book ; but really it is not small. 
The ultimate point of analogy does not exist. 
The oldest musical scale has but five notes and 








| 
| 
| 
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no semitones. And every musician knows that 
the seven notes and five semitones are nothing 
but a compromise: that each semitone is but 
one falsehood preferred, for convenience, to 
two truths. How many intermediate notes do 
General Thompson and the other perfectionists 
want? Considerably above a score, we believe. 
Our gallant old reformer considers the twelve 
tones as an acoustical corn-law, a tax levied 
on the ears for the advantage of the fingers : 
he looks upon equal temperament as a fixed 
duty, and upon unequal temperament as a 
sliding scale. And he is right in principle, 
though he may differ from most as to the 
amount of the tax. We take leave’ of Dr. 
Doherty with a strong recommendation to curb 
his numerical propensity, which is his besetting 
sin. He may produce a work which will be 
treated with respect by candid opponents : 
but he should be wiser than to furnish such 
occasion as we have quoted to those who are 
ready to take any advantage. 





The History and Cartulary of the Monastery of 
St. Peter, Gloucester—[ Historia ct Cartularium 
Monasterit Sancti Petri, Gloucestrie}, Vol. I. 
Edited by W. H. Hart. (Longman & Co.) 

For nearly five hundred years, if tradition be 

true, the Christian doctrine had flourished in 

what is now called Gloucestershire, when in 

A.D. 68, Osric, then viceroy of the Huiccii and 

afterwards King of Northumbria, founded the 

monastery of St. Peter in Gloucester, and 
named his sister, Kyneburgh, first of a line of 
royal or noble abbesses, which expired amid 
the anarchy of 767, when Eva, the daughter-in- 
law of Penda, passed from the scene and had 
no successors. 

Half a century later, Beornulph, King of the 





Mercians, restored the desolate house, but his 


But though feeling the want which our author 


kingship would have nothing to do with the 
ladies. Of nuns and abbesses he would haye 
none; but in the new home he established 
secular clergy, mostly married men, differing 
little in food and dress from laymen, but 
bound by certain rules, observation of which 
authorized them to enjoy the possessions of 
the old sisters. 

It seems doubtful whether these married 
seculars kept the rules which ought to have 
bound them. Certain it is that, in 1022, the 
were ejected, and regular Benedictines were 
established in their stead. The Gloucester folk, 
however, seem not to have welcomed the 
solemn strangers. Seven of them were killed in 
a brawl; but the authorities did not hang the 
leader of the assassins, a wealthy noble named 
Le Rue; they merely charged his estate with 
the maintenance of seven monks in the monas- 
tery; which step caused him to have a longer 
regret for what he had done than if he had 
been hoisted, at once, to the gallows. 

From Edric, the first abbot (1022), to the 
death of Abbot Froucester (1412), we have 
nearly four hundred years of monastic history. 
The first Benedictines seem to have been quite 
as ignorant as the people among whom they 
dwelt; but as time went on, things improved; 
| great changes were effected, the monastery was 
| more than once rebuilt, each time with increase 
| of splendour; it was enriched by gifts, made 
| still more wealthy by bequests, and had grand 
| old fellows for abbots, men who were scholars 
and gentlemen, little princes in their own 
domain, gorgeous in costume when occasion 
offered, and not more particular as to table and 
cellar than was requisite at the hands of well- 
endowed abbots, who royally entertained kings, 
and gave cheerful entertainments in a private 
sort of way to the delighted brethren,—the 
abbot in the chair! The Norman abbots, par- 
ticularly, were wonderful adepts in combining 
great dignity with great powers for business 
and enjoyment. Nothing more charming can 
well be imagined than the quiet, prosperous, 
not useless nor godless, but thoroughly decent 
}and agreeable lives of brethren like these 
Benedictines. The fraternity was a “club” 
just suited to the times, and the members 
resided, during life, in the best regulated of 
hotels, with nothing to pay, save a little 
obedience to superiors. 

Of the writer of the history or chronicle con- 
jecture only can be made. The book seems to be 
partly contemporary chronicle, partly history, 
—the latter comprising the additions made by 
subsequent readers of the chronicle, of which 
they became thereby, in some measure, the 
editors. The history is pleasanter reading than 
the cartulary, or collection of deeds connected 
with the monastery and its possessions, The 
former, undoubtedly, chronicles no _ little 
amount of “small beer,” but it is all illustrative 
matter,—home and local incidents, the coming, 
tarrying and wending of illustrious visitors, 
the strokes of lucky or adverse fortune, the 
characters of the abbots, and the like. Perhaps 
the most remarkable incident is that which 
refers to the death of the detested king, 
William Rufus. This history tends to show 
that the death was not accidental. The Church, 
which he oppressed, was at least aware that 
there was something in the wind adverse to 
the Red King, and there was a whisper through 
the monasteries that mishap was likely to befall 
him. A Gloucester monk declared that in a 
dream he had seen the Virgin pleading to her 
Son against the foul tyrant of the Church, and 
that promise of vengeance was vouchsafed by 
the Lord. As the hour for the promised ven- 
geance drew near, and Rufus scoffed at those 
who warned him of it, the priests grew bolder. 
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On the very day previous to the slaying of 
the King, the scripture expositor, Fulchered, 
informed the crowds to whom he preached at 
Gloucester, that England had been trampled by 
the profane, and the Lord would no longer delay 
vengeance. “The bow of divine wrath,” he 
gaid, “is bent against the reprobate, and the 
swift arrow is taken from the quiver to inflict 
wounds.” And, the next day, despite fresh 
warning, Rufus rode forth to shoot the deer 
and in the evening was found stretched dead, 
as was spoken by the prophet. 

This use of the pulpit was not confined to 
these earlier times. When Edward of Caernar- 
yon was about to be murdered, Orleton, Bishop 
of Hereford, preached before the University of 
Oxford, in presence of Queen Isabella and her 
son, afterwards Edward the Third. Historians 
are not agreed as to the text, but, says Lingard, 
“many thought that they discovered in the 
sermon dark and prophetic allusions to the 
fate which afterwards befell the unfortunate 
Edward.” The thought was not unreasonable, 
for in one passage of the Bishop’s sermon, the 
congregation were told that “‘ when the head of 
a kingdom becometh sick and diseased, it must 
of necessity be taken off without uscless 
attempts to administer any other remedy.” This 
was plain speaking, and pulpit eloquence of 
the like quality was not wanted when the down- 
fall of Richard of Bordeaux was at hand. 

One of the most honoured guests at the 
Monastery of St. Peter’s was the above Edward 
of Caernarvon. The monks feasted him right 
royally in the “aula Abbatis,” which—and this 
isa singular illustration of the times—was hung 
round with the portraits of Edward’s sovereign 
predecessors, “depictis figuris regum preedeces- 
sorum suorum.” The Abbot asked whether he 
might add Edward to that painted company, 
but the pious king expressed a hope that he 
might occupy a more holy place in the edifice 
than the Abbot’s banqueting hall. And so it 
happened, for when neither the monks of St. 
Augustine of Bristol, nor of St. Mary of Kings- 
wood, nor of St. Aldelm of Malmsbury dared 
receive the body of the murdered king, “out 
of fear of Roger Mortimer, Queen Isabella, 
and some of their accomplices,” the Abbot 
of St. Peter’s, John Thoky, brought the body 
from Berkeley Castle in his own carriage, 
with the arms of the monastery painted there- 
on,—“ suo curru honorifice ornato cum armis 
ejusdem ecclesice depictis.” At a splendid funeral 
the mutilated remains of Edward of Caernarvon 
were consigned to the dust. His tomb was a 
shrine to which such multitudes of loyal people 
from all parts of England flocked to witness 
miracles and deposit offerings, that Gloucester 
could not shelter half of them. Such wealth 
accrued to the monastery, that church-repara- 
tion was lavishly effected thereby; and the 
chief government does not appear to have in- 
terfered to prevent the concourse of people 
whose loyalty to the memory of Edward the 
Second implied something contrary to the alle- 
giance claimed by his son and successor. 

Most of the abbots seem to have been fine 
old gentlemen, but the “first gentleman” of 
them all, not excepting John de Gamages, 
noble by birth and elegant in manners, whom 
Edward the First especially admired, was 
John of Wygmore. He was handsome, well- 
spoken, affable, liberal, greatly beloved, and 
hospitable, for “he very often invited several 
of the brethren at a time to his own room, for 
recreation, and treated them with variety of 
fare in eating and drinking.” Retribuat Deus 
anime ejus, May God pay it back to his soul, 
adds the Chronicler, and clinches the pious 
wish with an emphatic Amen. 

For such feastings and little drinking-bouts, 





however, the Abbots had ample funds. Even 
when they entertained kings, and the crowds 
in their suite, there is no complaint at the out- 
lay; nothing more than a remark that the grass 
was entirely destroyed on the lawn by those 
who carried on various games there. But what 
was some trodden-down grass to an ecclesiastical 
lord of thousands of acres of land? To the rich- 
ness of that at Slimbridge an illustration was 
applied, which the people probably owed to the 
classical recollections of the abbots, and which 
has been appropriated and exaggerated by 
compilers of Yankee jest-books. “ Lay a wand 
at night on Slimbridge land, where the grass 
has been bit to the roots, and it will be covered 
with fresh-grown pasture before morning.” 
When this was told to James the First, he 
remarked, for the honour of his native soil, 
that he knew a place in Scotland, wherein, if a 
horse were turned, over night, it would be 
impossible to see him in the morning! The 
royal joker did not explain that the disappear- 
ance was caused not by excessive growth of 
grass, but by activity of horse-stealers. 

Time and circumstance have rendered the 
old monastery as invisible as this legendary horse; 
but a relic of its glory, not above eight hundred 
years old, may be seen in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. It consists of a gilt candlestick, 
elaborately ornamented, exquisitely wrought, 
and admirably preserved. Above seven hundred 
years ago, it was presented to the Cathedral of 
Mans, subsequently became the property of a 
Mans Marquis, was afterwards bought by 
Prince Soltykoff, and was recently purchased, 
for 680/., for the South Kensington Museum. 
There are few English relics there of greater 
interest. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Abbots Thorpe; or, the Two Wills. By Mrs. C. 
H. Burton. 2 vols. (Hall & Co.)—The promise of 
‘Bertha Darley’ has been well carried out. Mrs. 
Burton’s present work is ingenious in structure, 
finished in detail, and satisfactory, if not extraor- 
dinary, in its sketches of life and character. The 
most important personage in the story is a design- 
ing scoundrel, named Trapps, whose feats of ras- 
cality commence at a period far anterior to the 
opening of the main drama. In a grand Fechterian 
pageant these early adventures would afford mate- 
rials for an introductory act, or ‘‘ Prologue,” as 
it is now the fashion to call it; but in the book 
they are naturally made to assume the form of a 
retrospective narrative. We can only give an out- 
line of the complicated history, but we shall briefly 
relate the principal events in their chronological 
order. Trapps first appears in the older or retro- 
spective plot, as valet to Arthur Glenmore, a young 
man rejoicing in a decayed fortune, extravagant 
habits, and a strong-minded and unscrupulous 
wife. This vigorous lady determines upon an in- 
famous mode of recruiting her exhausted finances. 
She calls on an unhappy young woman of the 
name of Moore, who has received valuable pre- 
sents from Mr. Glenmore, and threatens to pro- 
secute her as a thief unless she consents to re- 
side as lady’s maid in the house of a rich young 
couple of the name of Elliott. Mrs. Moore is ter- 
rified by her menaces, and agrees to do her bidding. 
It happens that a dissipated young baronet be- 
comes intimate with the family, and Mrs. Glen- 
more and her husband use all their influence to 
make Mr. Elliott suspicious of his wife. After the 
ground has been thus prepared, Trapps is put in 
communication with the Baronet’s valet, and ob- 
tains from him a letter in his master’s handwriting, 
addressed to the innocent and unconscious Mrs. 
Elliott. This letter is conveyed to the faithful lady’s 
maid, who pretends to find it in the boudoir of her 
mistress, and carries it in a fit of virtuous indigna- 
tion to Mr. Elliott. The result is, that the young 
husband is killed in a duel, the wife goes distracted 
with grief, and their infant daughter becomes 
the ward of Mr. and Mrs. Glenmore. In course of 





time Gertrude Elliott grows up and is married to 
Harcourt Glenmore, a weak, affected and perfectly 
unscrupulous young man. The Glenmores have 
now got boundless wealth at their command, for 
Gertrude is enormously rich, and this fact has been 
kept “‘ dark,” so that the managing mother has it 
all her own way. At this time the childless owner 
of Abbots Thorpe dies, and his vast landed property 
comes to Harcourt under his will, while his grand- 
son, Hugh Ethelstone, who was expected to be his 
heir, is cut off with a shilling. The Glenmores 
immediately take possession, and to all outward 
appearance they are eminently prosperous; but 
they are soon to experience the fact that those who 
use the services of a villain are tying a rope round 
their own necks. About a year after their accession 
to the Abbots Thorpe estate Trapps informs 
them that there is a later will in his possession, by 
which all the property is left to Hugh Ethelstone. 
What can they do? They are bound hand and foot. 
Even if they were willing to give up the estate they 
dare not do so, for the tyrant Trapps threatens to 
reveal the whole of the old Elliott business. Thus 
Trapps makes his own terms, and, while nominally 
a servant at Abbots Thorpe, he rules the house 
despotically, and plunders his master without mercy. 
It is needless to say that these things are kept 
secret from Gertrude, who is neglected by her hus- 
band, and treated as a child by her mother-in-law. 
She begins, however, to suspect that something is 
wrong, and determines to find out what, if she can. 
Suspicion is accidentally directed to Trapps in 
consequence of a ludicrous incident. At a fancy- 
dress ball a young man, who is intimate with the 
family, disguises himself in an old-fashioned suit of 
clothes that belonged to the deceased squire, and 
covers his face with a plaster cast taken after the 
old man’s death. On seeing this unexpected appari- 
tion the ladies shriek, and general consternation 
prevails; but Trapps’s horror and abasement are 
beyond all reason, and he screams out, “Oh, 
master, master; forgive me! I did it! but it is 
safe, safe, and not destroyed!” While these 
things are going on at Abbots Thorpe, Hugh, the 
disinherited, is making his way in London, under 
an assumed name, and fortune favours him by 
placing him for some months as a clerk in the 
office of Mr. Glenmore’s solicitor. Here he finds 
out many strange and suspicious circumstances, of 
which the most important are those which point 
to the rising wealth of Trapps. Becoming ulti- 
mately the partner of his uncle, a princely mer- 
chant, he resolves to delay no longer, and at once 
instructs a solicitor to make inquiries. It is easy 
to imagine the result of these converging lines of 
attack, and it is not necessary that we should 
enumerate all the steps which conduct our hero 
to success. The wretched Trapps is unmasked at 
last; and, finding the detectives hot on the scent, 
he takes refuge in a vast cavern, which leads after 
many windings to a cove on the sea-shore. Here 
he is found by his pursuers ; but the time is past 
for human retribution. Caught by the tide, the 
wretched man has taken refuge on a ledge of rock, 
and there he has died of cold and exhaustion. The 
drippings from the overhanging cliffs are gradually 
encrusting him, and the man whose heart was never 
softened is now being turned to stone. The above 
is a mere sketch of the main plot; and there are 
many striking incidents which we have not even 
mentioned. Reginald Raycliffe and his sister Meta 
are important characters ; the former a proud and 
dreamy High-church clergyman, the latter a girl 
of energy and spirit, who determines to restore 
the fortunes of her family. Reginald is ever won- 
dering why, in spite of constant industry and 
perseverance, he can make nothing succeed; and 
the sketch of Mr. Ellerton is given by way of con- 
trast, to show how two men may travel the same 
way, yet one may arrive at his destination much 
more easily than the other. The author wisely 
avoids religious controversy, though she gives us 
carefully-drawn examples of two classes of Anglican 
clergymen. We should imagine that she holds 
High-church views, but yearns for the practical, 
and abhors every sort of affectation. We are almost 
ashamed of enumerating slips of grammar and lan- 
guage; but it isa pity that a somewhat superior 
novel should be disfigured by such expressions as: 
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“like the Indians paint their faces” ; ‘‘ mis-begot- 
ten riches”; “retain his incognita”; and self- 
renunciating.” What is the meaning of the follow- 
ing words!—‘“‘ She had faith in a school conven- 
tional block of semi-great people.” Who is Anne 
Duchess of Marlborough? Old Nancy’s eccentric 
remarks during her visit to London are indicative 
of a vein of humour which Mrs. Burton will do 
well to cultivate. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Popular Explanation of the System of Land 
Registration under Lord Westbury’s Act. By 
Robert John Abraham. Second Edition. (Rout- 
ledge & Co.)—We recently pointed out that the 
smallness of the amount of business hitherto trans- 
acted by the Land Registry Office can be accounted 
for only by the fact that the public are not aware 
of the benefits which may be attained under the 
new system, and of the slight expense and trouble 
at which these advantages may be acquired. Law- 
yers will not spread the information. Some of them 
conscientiously believe that the possession of piles of 
dirty parchment, and the payment of a handsome 
annuity in the shape of costs to the family solicitor, 
are essential to the secure enjoyment of real estates. 
Others look upon the new system as a base attempt 
to destroy the goose that lays the golden eggs on 
which they fatten. The voice of the profession 
declares that the Act is a failure; that few titles 
can pass the official ordeal; with those that do, the 
expense would be enormous. The pamphlet before 
us is well calculated to dispel these notions, which 
have been industriously circulated, and generally 
believed. The author is well acquainted with the 
working of the Act, as he holds an appointment in 
the office; and his statement receives a kind of 
official sanction from the fact that it is allowed to 
be sold at the Land Registry in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. It shows that the work of registration is 
a very simple matter, and that the expense is very 
small compared with what is usually incurred in 
dealing with land. The items of the probable 
expense of registering a title to 100 acres of land 
of the value of 5,000/. are stated, and amount, in 
the whole, to 31/. 16s. This account assumes that 
the applicants manage the business themselves, 
which the author tells us they “‘can do with little 
trouble, for the process is simple and inexpensive, 
and that, instead of having difficulties thrown in 
their way, they will be taken in hand the moment 
they make application to the Registry, and regu- 
larly put through the different steps of the proceed- 
ing.” To be “taken in hand” in a public office, 
and not seized by the throat as a malefactor, as is 
the practice in some of these offices, sounds very 
pleasant. We think, nevertheless, that there are 
not many titles that could be registered without 
professional aid, and that applicants must, there- 
fore, make up their mind to a somewhat larger 
expense than is here mentioned. We only trust 
that the benignant disposition towards the public 
which is said to influence the officials of the Land 
Registry now, when they have little to do, may 
continue when they shall be overwhelmed with 
business, as, in a few years, they assuredly will be. 

The Laboratory Guide for Students of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. Arranged by Arthur Herbert 
Church, M.A. (Van Voorst.)—This little book is 
an attempt, and, we think, a successful one, to 
simplify the practice of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis as applied especially to agricultural 
chemistry. In the qualitative division, all the rare 
elements and such as are not necessarily con- 
stituents of any agricultural material or produce 
are omitted ; and in the quantitative section, the 
examples have been selected from the most im- 
portant substances likely to engage the attention 
of the agricultural analyst. We recommend this 
little volume to all who desire to study, for practical 
purposes, the methods of determining the agricul- 
tural value of any of those agents which are of 
interest to the practical farmer. 

A Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for North- 
Country Anglers. Edited by Joseph Crawhall, and 
continued to the present year. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Rutland.)—So strongly, it may be said so exclu- 
sively, does this handsomely-printed volume appeal 


and fair place for its review would be the columns 
of a Northumberland or Durham sporting paper, 
not the Atheneum. Our provincial brethren, how- 
ever, might object that it is hardly local enough. 
Almost all the tunes printed are Scotch tunes; 
whereas, we have always understood that the Wear 
and the Tyne have melodies of their own, distinct 
from those of Gala Water and “Loch Erroch side.” 
Then, though the paper and type are of the most 
costly quality, making the book eligible for one of 
those libraries to which ‘a cut copy” hardly gains 
admission, and the pride of which lies in luxury, 
rarity and strangeness,—the uncouthness of the 
woodcuts, tail-pieces, of all, in fact, that stands for 
decoration, is nothing short of sheer foppery. The 
lyrics collected seem to us poor in the grace and 
nature which make poetry universal, whatever be 
its subject. Let some Angler’s journal try and 
quote them ; if it can, prove us in the wrong, and 
thus establish this book as a genuine contribution 
to provincial literature. 

Mysterious Legends of Edinburgh ; now for the 
First Time told in Print. By Alexander Leighton. 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo.)—‘‘ Mine own romantic town” 
(as Scott called Auld Reekie) is richer in legend than 
our London. Setting aside all the entrancing chain 
of stories that have Mary Stuart and her Maries, 
and Rizzio, and black, brutal Bothwell for centres, 
there is the tradition of Major Weir, the wizard, and 
his jackanapes,—of Lady Grange forcibly carried off 
into island captivity by her husband, whose story 
was turned to account in one of Miss Martineau’s 
best short tales, ‘The Billow and the Rock,’—of 
the Porteous riot,—of the Begbie murder,—of the 
stout butcher unwittingly killed by Dr. Cullen, the 
celebrated anatomist, as an illustration of a medical 
lecture on the power which imagination can 
exercise over the most robust and healthy of men. 
The students of his class (from one of whom we 
derive this story) were invited to walk past the 
shop of this man at short intervals: the first was to 
observe him, the second to ask him if he was well, 
the third to advise him home to bed, the fourth to 
feel his pulse, and so forth. The experiment, so runs 
the tradition (for ours is but a tradition, like many 
another, of which we have far less direct authen- 
tication), cost the “ flesher” his life. The “‘ subject” 
did go home, he did take to bed, he did sicken from 
absolute terror of Death, and died. Writing desul- 
torily, as we are doing, we could string recollection 
on recollection of the mysterious stories of Edin- 
burgh, outdoing any that we have here—not for- 
getting the one now floating in the world of dinner- 
parties, of a certain house, in a certain London 
square, at present an object of much observation, 
which has struck shivering belief into people 
who do not believe in either Messrs. Home and 
Howitt or even the careful and credulous Mrs. 
Crowe. But Mr. Leighton’s book is not so 
“obscurely wise” or mysterious as disagreeable. 
Take three specimens of the style: two from 
the Preface—‘‘In the preparation of which,” 
says Mr. Leighton, ‘‘ happily, there has been small 
expense of either the oil of Demosthenes, the wine 
of Anacreon, or the opium of Coleridge.” Again, 
he announces that ‘his object was merely to tell a 
story which might be invested with so much more 
of that verisimilitude derived from an imitation of 
natjure as would result from truth being at the 
bottom of the superstructure.” Once more, we will 
extract from ‘Lang Sandy Wood’s Watch’ a link 
which binds two incidents together :—‘‘ Leaving 
all dubieties, we get again among verities.” Who 
could bear “‘the story of Cambuscan bold,” or of 
the King one half black marble, in the Arabian 
Nights, or Fair Rosamond and Queen Eleanor, 
were the same set out in such a fashion as the 
above? Better have common boor’s language, which 
goes straight to the point. And this defect of style 
is one reason why we think this new collection of 
the mysteries of Edinburgh more disagreeable than 
mysterious. 

The Schooling of Life. By R. St. John Tyrwhitt, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—A little collection of 
essays on conduct in life, good and bad habits, and 
the like. Mr. Tyrwhitt has, apparently, spent all 
his days as a neat and thriving ‘‘ don” at Oxford, a 
circumstance which may account for a certain dolce- 
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far-niente tone and gentle contempt for mechanical 


labour which creep out now and then. The book 
contains a chapter on working with all one’s might; 
but the author only believes in hard work ag g 
kind of ideal which we must not approach too 
closely. It is very much the same with other 
subjects ; we find extremes pretty generally con. 
demned, but the mean not very clearly defined, 
Something a little more close and incisive would 
be desirable, as the book is intended for practical 
instruction, and does not aspire to the rank of an 
ethical treatise. Now and then a striking idea ig 
brought out, as, for instance, when young men are 
warned against that mere smattering which in our 
country so often does duty for knowledge of a 
science or language. It certainly is rather singular 
that all Englishmen of good birth are supposed to be 
taught French in childhood, and that so few know 
anything about it when they grow up. But the 
exclusive reverence for ancient lore which Oxford 
has done so much to foster has tended to keep 
living literature and science in the background, 
Who ever heard of a first-classman in Mathematics 
or in Law and Modern History (as such) being 
elected to a Fellowship? Cambridge has always 
been more liberal, for although noted as a Mathe- 
matical University, she has found room on her 
college foundations for distinguished classical 
scholars. But we have said enough; and, in con- 
clusion, we shall only advise Mr. Tyrwhitt to make 
up his mind about many things, and to express his 
views more pointedly for the future. 

The Second Life—Dreams and Reveries— Visions 
and Nightmares—[La Seconde Vie. Réves et Réve- 
ries. Visions et Cauchemars)]. Par X. B. Saintine, 
(Hachette & Co.)—Since M. Saintine gave to the 
world his ‘ Picciola,—that gentle tale which hag 
spoken to so many hearts (as its thirty-eight editions 
testify),—he has not won any remarkable success as 
an imaginative writer : nor, we apprehend, has he 
much, if any, result to expect, from this—his latest 
production. There is no subject so tempting to 
dream :vbout as the life of dreams ; but to tell them, 
good Dr. Watts assures us, is the occupation of 
“the voice of the sluggard.” Without going the 
length of this practical and severe denunciation, one 
fact seems to us clear; namely, that the difficulty 
of telling any dream whatsoever is little short 
of insurmountable. The inconclusive, disappointing 
vagueness, the mysterious influence which, during 
the hours of sleep, prevents the traveller from ever 
arriving at his journey’s end, and which stands be- 
twixt the dead, recalled to existence and speech, and 
any real place and occupation in the homes from 
which they are lost, inevitably tincture the waking 
thoughts of the man who is strongest and most 
accurate in his memory; let him have been ever so 
vividly impressed by the visions which have been 
with him. At some juncture of the phantom, 
pageant or transaction, his recollection fails, or 
becomes confused, and few, very few are those who 
will then deny themselves the service, be it ever 80 
slight, of Imagination, ‘to add and toeke,”—to give 
a completing touch to the marvel, a last emphasis to 
the monitory message. Hence, it is not surprising 
that great as is the number of registered dreams, 80 
few of the records have such real interest as can 
appeal to the sympathies of those who are awake. 
These by M. Saintine do not profess, we fancy, to 
be other than the fancies of a novelist. As such 
they are weak, not revolting, but not particularly 
engaging. The collection is one easy to read, but as 
easy to forget. 

Our reprints comprise Reuben Medlicott ; or, The 
Coming Man, by M. W. Savage, which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have added to their “Standard 
Editions of Popular Authors,’—TZangled Talk: 
an Essayist’s Holiday (Strahan & Co.),—The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, by the 
Rev. Thomas James (Murray)—Mary Howitt's 
Sketches of Natural History (Bernett)—and. V ol.I. 
of the Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets, 
with Critical Observations on their Works, by Samuel 
Johnson (Parker).—We have on our table Second 
Editions of Colston, the Philanthropist ; Memorials 
of his Life and Deeds, by 8. G. Tovey (Bristol, 
Taylor)—and The Simplicity of Creation; or The 
Astronomical Monument of the Blessed Virgin; a New 
Theory of the Solur System, Thunderstorms, Wuter- 
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Adolph (Burns & Lambert), and a Third Edition 
of The Bath Waters, their Uses and Effects in the 
Cure and Relief of Various Chronic Diseases, by 
Dr. Tunstall (Churchill & Sons).—These Miscella- 
nies may also be announced: Care as to the Legal 
Force of the Judgment of the Privy Council, In Re 
Fendall v. Wilson ; with the Opinion of the 
Attorney General and Sir Hugh Cairns, and a 
Preface to those who Love God and His Truth, by 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey (Parker)—Peru and Spain, 
being a Narrative of the Events preceding and fol- 
lowing the Seizure of the Chinca Islands ; with an 
Analysis of the Despatch of Senor Salazar y Ma- 
zaredo, detailing his Adventurous Voyage Home- 
wards, by Capt. F. E. Cerruti (Williams & Norgate) 
—The Russian Agents in India, by a Traveller from 
the East (Ridgway)—Guide de Amateur de Por- 
celaines et de Poteries ; ou, Collection Compléte des 
Marques de Fabriques de Porcelaines et de Poteries 
de l'Europe et de l’Asie, par Dr. J. G. Théodore 
Grasse (Dulau & Co.)—and The Book of Common 
Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, as 
Amended by the Westminster Divines, in the Royal 
Commission of 1661, and in Agreement with the 
Directory for Public Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (Triibner & Co.) 
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CAPTAIN SPEKE. 


A French journalist, recording the death 
of Lieut. Burnes in the Caubul affair, remarked 
that he was one of those men of whom England 
was proud and the whole world envious. It is 
just such another man the loss of whom we are 
all deploring by the unlooked-for death of Capt. 
Speke. The first African explorer, Thompson, of 
the African Company of Merchants, lost his life, 
on the scene of his great perils, two centuries and 
ahalf ago. Of the three latest—Speke, Burton 
and Livingstone, who were to have assembled at 
the Meeting of the British Association at Bath— 
the one made famous by his alleged discovery of 
the sources of the Nile, failed to appear on the day 
he was to have encountered Burton. On the morn- 
ing of that day, while out with a friend, shooting 
partridges, the accidental discharge of his own gun 
stretched him dead beneath the autumnal elms. 
Bruce, who penetrated to the fountains of Geesh, 
and in the head of the Abyssinian Blue River 
claimed to have discovered the sources of the Nile, 
survived all the dangers by which he had been 
environed, to die of a fall down his own staircase at 
Kinnaird, while performing an act of courtesy toan 
aged lady. Speke, no more fortunate than Bruce, 
after discovermg the great lake which feeds the 
once mysterious White River, and speculating on 
his chances of passing a happy life there, “with a 
wife and family, garden and yacht, rifle and rod,” 
came home to lose his life by a mortal mischance. 

There is a marked and significant difference of 
character between the earliest and the most recent 
explorers of Africa who have taken their departure, 
or the authority of their mission, from England. 
Such authority was given by the African Company, 


more especially noble character than to ascend the 

Gambia in search of gold. Thompson went up that 

river as far as Tenda, where he met that violent 

death which has caused him to be recorded as the 

first victim, if not the first martyr, in the cause of | 
African discovery. Feeble and resultless were the 

few attempts that were made till another century 

had passed. The London African Company was 

almost bankrupt in 1723, when the first Duke of 

Chandos found himself at its head as director. 

His Grace hoped to restore the company to solvency 

by renewed endeavours in search of gold: and it 

was under his auspices that Capt. Stibbs ascended 

the Gambia; but only to be turned back at Tenda, 

like his predecessors, A similar result was expe- 

rienced in various subsequent expeditions. The 

shallows and sand-banks were barriers that kept 

the supposed golden heart of Africa secure from 

the covetous desire of the outer world. 

There are old men yet living who can remember 

the year in which a new and more honourable 

impulse was given to this cause of African disco- 

very. Men of distinguished dignity in the ranks 

of nobility, the church, science, and commerce, 

associated themselves together in the year 1788, 

and, their wealth subservient to their 

noble purposes, the spirit of enterprise, in place of 
being influenced by mercenary motives, was now 

moved by purer springs of action. Central Africa 
was now to be explored, with a view to the 
advancement of geographical knowledge. The first 
committee consisted of Lord Kawdon, now better 
known as the Marquis of Hastings, who governed 
India, Watson, the then new Bishop of Llandaff, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Beaufoy. 
To this association are due the noble efforts heroic- 
ally made by Ledyard, Lucas, Houghton, Park, 
Horniman, Burckhardt, Lander, and the not less 
illustrious men who have succeeded them. There 
have been others not inferior in renown or useful- 
ness who have taken Africa for their field of enter- 
prise on their own responsibility, or under the 
sanction of Government, or with the authority of 
religious missions here at home. Capt. Speke’s ap- 
pearance at the Royal Geographical Society, on his 
return from Victoria Nyanza, will not be forgotten 
by the assembly there met to welcome him, and 
to listen to the first notice of his triumphs from 
his own lips. That Society is the representative 
of the old African Association of 1788, the latter 
having merged into the former in the year 1831. 
In that year, he who was to prove the most suc- 
cessful of their legates, if we may use that term, 
was a boy running about his native Somersetshire 
fields, with barely five light years upon his head. 
What laurels he was destined, and was deter- 
mined, to reap before that fatal day of the last 
week when in a peaceful meadow, and by the side 
of a kinsman, he fell by the weapon which he had 
himself loaded, and which he that day bore! 

This Indian soldier and African traveller was 
born at Jordans, in Somersetshire, in 1827; and to 
the last nourished that pride in his home and his 
country which distinguishes all wandering tribes 
and individuals from the Arab to the Swiss. ‘‘ You 
may depend upon it, gentlemen,” such were the 
words he uttered last year at Taunton, when his 
fellow-countrymen honoured themselves by having 
him for a guest, “it was the pride both of my county 
and my country that carried me through my under- 
taking.” Wherever he happened to be he “ thought 
of home,” he said, ‘“‘and worked accordingly.” 
In 1844 he entered the army, and soon became 
remarkable as a sportsman and naturalist. His 
early exploits were confined to India; a great field, 
in which he worked most heartily. India led him 
into Africa ; but years elapsed before the crowning 
glory of his life arrived. Whether he has actually 
discovered the Source of the Nile, is still an open 
question. His own declaration that, in 1858, he 
“hit the Nile upon its head,” and that, in 1863, 
he “drove it into the Mediterranean Sea,” is per- 
haps no more than a boast. He had, at all events, 
more nearly accomplished those ends than any other 
man, living or dead, in theory or in more important 
practice. He had come upon the great water which 
poured over Ripon Falls, and he traced this out- 





son, the Barbary merchant, whose task was of no | tervene between the outlet and the known channel 


of the river at Miani’s Tree. 

Had Capt. Speke survived, some controversy 

would have been held between him and his former 

companion, Capt. Burton, at Bath, on the very 

day of the traveller’s sudden death. There is 

some idea abroad that Speke had not, on all 

occasions, rendered full justice to other explorers, 

in idea or in fact, about the same waters of which 

he had been in search, and which he discovered. 

Omitting all reference to what Speke is said not to 
have done, let us remind our readers of what he 
said and did. At the Taunton dinner, to which we 
have already referred, Capt. Speke noticed Dr. 

Beke’s claim to be the theoretical discoverer of the 

head-waters. Speke acknowledged that the Doctor 

had doubtless imagined the existence of such waters 

near the locality in which they were found; but 

the assertion of their existence had been made 

by native Africans long before. The missionaries, 

Rebmann and Edhardt, had been told of such a 
collection of water by the natives. This communi- 
cation was made about ten years ago; and one of 
the missionaries sent notice of that fact to the Royal 
Geographical Society in England. By that Society, 
Capt. Speke, who knew the use of surveying instru- 
ments, was commissioned to accompany Burton, 
with whom he had formerly served in Africa, in 
search of the waters of the lake and their outlet. 

At Kingam, they were told of three lakes, the 
Nyanza, the Tanganyika, and the Nyassa. Burton 
elected to go to the Tanganyika, and Speke accom- 
panied him. There, Burton fell ill; the supplies 
were exhausted; and he resolved to return; but 
Speke had then discovered the southern end of 
Nyanza, and next year, in company with Grant,— 
Burton being then unable to accompany them, as 
he otherwise would have done,—made that dis- 
covery of the outlet of the head-waters of the 
Nile which rewarded all he had undergone in 
accomplishing it. The first honours, according 
to his own account, fell fairly to the man who 
can now no ‘longer enjoy them; but Grant and 
Burton, as members of the general expedition, 
are entitled, in separate ways and degrees, to ample 
honours, too. Figuratively, England crowns each 
explorer with laurel, nor thinks the less of Burton 
merely because the accident of illness prevented 
him from reaching the long-sought goal at 
which his more fortunate comrades ultimately 
arrived. 

That Capt. Speke was eminently fitted for what 
he undertook may be asserted on the ground of 
his unquestioned success. He had undergone all 
the necessary training. He had served from his 
youth in the Indian army ; and in Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s division he went through that fierce Punjaub 
campaign so marked by difficulties, disasters, san- 
guinary victories, and abiding triumphs. His sea- 
sons of relaxation were to him only times of another 
sort of labour. He had not the “leisure to be ill,” 
or he mastered the infirmity by applying himself 
to pursuits that were all of noble, refining, and of 
practically useful purpose. When the question of 
presenting him with a testimonial was being dis- 
cussed, we expressed a hope that it would be of 
such sort that in it his future wife might see, and 
his future children might learn, how his country 
had honoured the husband and father; but Capt. 
Speke was not allowed the happiness of founding 
a family that might be proud of him as the espe- 
cial chief of their line. His country, however, will 
never fail to enrol him among the most meritorious 
of her sons. A cast of his face was taken after his 
death, and a memorial bust of him will find a 
suitable place in the shire-hall of Taunton, 








New Malden, Sept. 16, 1864, 

THE opinion of such a scholar as Mr. Manning 
is one from which bolder persons than myself dis- 
sent with hesitation. The matter, however, is one 
that has long commanded my attention, and 
the doctrine I have come to is notably different 
from his. 

Mr. Manning writes: “if from the latter phrase” 
(i. e. a horse of Jackson’s as opposed to Jackson’s 











which was founded in London, in 1618, to Thomp- 


pouring stream for 100 of the 300 miles which in- 


horse) ‘it could be inferred that Jackson was the 
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owner of several horses, such an inference would 
not be the consequence of the presence or of the posi- 
tion of the possessive augment. It would be due 
simply to the presence of the indefinite article. 
A horse, i. e. one horse, of Jackson’s, is a form of 
expression which would be seldom adopted unless 
Jackson were believed to be the owner of more 
horses than one.” 

Now, the statement to which I most especially 
demur is that which refers the inference of Jackson 
having more horses than one to the simple presence 
of the indefinite article. For indefinite article I 
would write the preposition of. 

This is a word that suggests partition; so thata 
horse of Jackson’s means, at the first view, a horse 
from or out of Jackson's horses. Yet, what if a single 
steed formed the whole of Jackson’s stable? If so, 





the inference that he had many, or even two, would 
be wrong. But inference is too strong a word to | 
apply to the question. 

What does the construction imply? 
us to the parsing. What does the preposition of | 
govern? Certainly not Jackson’s. In the head of | 
a horse there is nothing in the construction which 
coincides with @ horse's head. I say in the construc- 
tion ; because, in the sense which results from the | 
combination, there is something of the kind, i. e., 
there is strong similarity in meaning between a | 
head of a horse and a horse’s head. And this is the | 
cause of a confusion which few of our grammarians | 
have escaped. Of followed by a substantive gives | 
a meaning so like that of the real genitive or | 
possessive as to pass for a prepositional genitive. | 
Nevertheless, what of really governs is a second 
substantive understood; and_ this substantive is | 
neither genitive nor possessive in the ordinary | 
sense of those terms. Of course, if we choose to 
define the genitive as the case governed by of, | 
we can make it so; but even if we thus alter a | 
term, the term ablative would be preferable. In | 
languages where the case-endings are definitely | 
marked it is the ablative which is most especially | 
governed by the nearest equivalents to of, namely, | 
de and ex, the former more especially. 

Now let us suppose that a Latin scholar meets | 
the words quidam de Cesaris. What would he | 
know about the construction? Even this :—1st. | 
That Cwsaris was not governed by de. 2nd. That | 
some word not expressed was governed by it. 3rd. 
That that word was in the ablative case, 

Mutatis mutandis, the words equus de Jack- 
soni=a horse of Jackson’s must be similarly treated. | 
There is a word governed by of, and that word is | 
understood. Its case is a different question. It is | 
only certain that it is the same as that of the word 
horse in head of a horse, and different from that of 
Jackson's. 

The reasoning, then, runs thus. Of suggests 
Part, part Whole, Whole something over and above 
the part limited, or cut off, by of. 

But, though I hold that in ignoring of and laying 
all the stress on a, Mr. Manning has attributed 
the power to the wrong element, I freely admit 
that the nature of the word which precedes 
the first substantive may have much to do in 
determining how far other objects with the same 
name as the substantive thus preceded may be 
suggested. Certain words will strengthen, others 
neutralize, the notion suggested by the preposition. 
In one horse of Jackson's the notion of more horses 
is as decided as can be; and the full construction 
one horse of Jackson’s horses is plain and patent. 
On the other hand, the following example makes 
the second horse a very doubtful animal. ‘ That 
the effect is produced solely by the presence of the 
indefinite article is obvious, when it is considered 
thatif the phrase used were ‘That horse of Jackson’s 
is dead lame,’ it would not be inferred that Jack- 
son had other horses, or another horse with four 
sound legs.” Instead of this write “that solitary 
horse of Jackson's is dead lame,” and all doubt is 
removed. The same is the case with “‘ that head of 
Jackson's is always aching.” Here the suggestion 
that there is only one horse (or head) is at its 
maximum of strength. 

But, in these last given instances, another prin- 
ciple is at work. It is only by throwing the words 
in this form that we can use the word that at all. 


This leads | 





| ment laid down as to the extent to which of suggests 


That Jackson's head would give us that in connexion 
with Jackson. 

Nevertheless, the notion of Part and Whole inva- 
riably connected with the use of of, is never utterly 
lost, not even when the text notoriously gives us 
a Whole, as in that winner of this year’s Derby of 
Jackson’s ; and this is because such a horse, though 
as a horse it is as single an object as that head of 
Jackson's is still something of Jackson’s, and as this 
it is contemplated. It is the member of some class. 
What this class is depends on the context. The 
presumption is in favour of its being horse; but, 
failing this, it belongs to some class in which 
horses are included. One speaker may consider 
this word to be possessions, another racing materials, 
another things. In all cases, however, there is a 
second substantive, and the name of this second 
substantive is the word governed by of, also the 
name of that class which comprises something 
beyond the object specially named. 

The term all of them is no exception to the state- 


the notion of a part. The sum of the parts is the 
whole, and in all of them we take cognizance of 
the component parts as well as of the resulting 
whole. 

Such are the objections to a doctrine in which 
there is much with which I agree; the main point 
of difference being the import of the preposition of. 
I make the word on which the whole construction 
turns; in which construction a second substantive 
is understood. In the case before us it may, or 
may not, be horses. It must, however, be the name 
of a class to which a horse can be referred. 

R. G. LATHAM. 





PARALLEL TERRACES, 
Brookwood Park, Alresford, Sept. 20, 1864. 

In the Morning Post is Lord Milton’s account, 
given at Bath, of his great exploit, the passage of 
the Rocky Mountains. His Lordship concludes 
by “calling attention to the benches and terraces 
which are to be found on the opposite banks of the 
Thompson river.” As valleys are formed by atmo- 
spheric disintegration and the erosion of “rain and 
rivers,” the same valley will be found wide, directly 
as the strata are soft, and narrow, directly as they 
are hard. But where hard strata narrow the valley, 
they form a gorge and a barrier in the bed of the 
river. This checks flood water, and forms an allu- 
vium on the wide valley above. But as the barrier 
is worn down, the alluvium is cut in two by the 
river, and is finally carried away. But till this 
process is absolutely finished two parallel terraces 
exist. You did me the honour to publish this theory 
of mine last year in reference to the parallel ter- 
races of Glen Roy, and I then said that it would 
be found a universal principle. But as poor human 
nature must have something to marvel at, this 
principle (which may be seen in operation) is too 
simple. We prefer to explain the ignotum per 
ignotius, and call in that most monstrous of all 
monstrosities, ‘‘ the Glacial epoch.” 

GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

TE Consulship of Science for 1865 has been 
given to Prof. Phillips, of Oxford. The British 
Association will meet next year at Birmingham, 
when Sir Charles Lyell will surrender his pre- 
sidency to Mr. Phillips. The Vice-Presidents will 
be: Lord Leigh, Lord Lieutenant of Warwick- 
shire; Lord Lichfield, Lord Lieutenant of Staf- 
fordshire; Lord Wrottesley; the Bishop of Wor- 
cester; the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P.; 
W. Scholefield, Esq. M.P.; J. T. Chance, Esq. 

The British Government has given 500/. to the 
sister of the late Dr. Edward Vogel, who lost his 
life in Central Africa whilst travelling for the 
Foreign Office, giving his services gratuitously. 

Capt. Burton has been removed from the Consulate 
of Fernando Po, in West Africa, to that of Santos, in 
South America. The rule of the Foreign Office is 
to allow six months leave of absence on every change 
of residence; these six months will be devoted by 
Capt. Burton to renewed explorations in Africa, 





He hopes to ascend the Congo to its source. 


The Imperial German L. C. Academy has con. 
ferred upon Mr. Richard Spruce the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, in appreciation of his emi. 
nent services as a scientific explorer and traveller 
of the first order. Dr. Spruce was for some time 
the companion of Messrs. Bates and Wallace in 
South America, but his explorations extend over 
a much wider range of country, and over a period 
of fifteen years. 


Bacon is acquitted of the Paradoxes! In the 
Notes and Queries of Sept. 17, the Rev. Alexander 
B. Grosart (1st Manse, Kinross) has proved that 
Bacon was not the author, to all who admit that 
Bacon was not Herbert Palmer, B.D., Master of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, or his prompter. The 
reservation is necessary in an age in which it hag 
been asserted that Bacon wrote Shakspeare’s plays. 
Palmer gave these paradoxes, nearly word for 
word as attributed to Bacon, in his ‘ Memorials 
of Godliness and Christianity,’ published in 1644, 
In the second part of this work is the ‘ Character 
of a Christian in paradoxes and seeming contra- 
dictions.’ Mr. Grosart proposes to republish the 
‘Memorials,’ Xc., for private circulation among 
subscribers at a price not exceeding 3s. 6d. Those- 
who desire to subscribe are to communicate with 
himself at the address above. A biography will 
be added. Mr. Grosart seems to set a value on 
the paradoxes themselves; we are glad to help in 
putting the saddle on the right horse. Herbert 
Palmer was a landed proprietor of considerable 
fortune, and was a “polite gentleman,” able: 
to speak French as well as he spoke English, 
He was, nevertheless, a Puritan, and a member 
of the Assembly of Divines. Laud gave him 
a living, and produced this fact on his trial, as 


a proof of his disposition to encourage merit of 


different views from his own. At least thirteen 
editions of the ‘Memorials’ were published: the 
thirteenth in 1708. Strange that the Paradowes. 
should continue to be attributed to Bacon, while 
they were so widely circulated in the writings of 
the true author. We now see that they are in 
real earnest; not satirical nor malicious. Had 
they been Bacon’s, the world might have suspected 
covert satire. But as the work of a genuine, ear- 
nest Puritan and a fine gentleman combined, we 
begin to understand the phenomenon. Palmer 
must be a curious study, and we have no doubt. 
that Mr. Grosart’s subscription list will show that 
he has excited curiosity. We add one more remark. 
The Paradoxes, as we see, are the expression of 
deep Puritanism; and yet so completely are they 
in the phraseology of the Establishment, that no 
one has either said that Bacon must have been 
a Puritan, or has doubted his authorship of the 
Paradoxes on account of their Puritanism. 


In addition to the appointments of Dr. Woolley, 
as Inspector and Director of Studies, and of Mr. 
Merrifield, as Principal, of the School of Naval 
Architecture about to be opened at South Ken- 
sington, the Committee of Council have appointed 
as Vice Principal, Mr. Purkiss, the Senior Wran- 
gler and First Smith’s Prizeman in the present 
year. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, the author of ‘ Under- 
tones,’ has a new poetical drama, in three aets, 
called ‘The Witchfinder,’ in rehearsal at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre. 


A sergeant and four privates of the Royal Engi- 
neers sailed from Southampton last week for Alex- 
andria, on their way to Jerusalem. They are going 
out to make an exact topographical survey of the 
city and neighbourhood, including all its more 
famous hills and valleys. It sounds strange to hear 
that so necessary a work has never yet been done. 
We have a few elevations, a few sections; but the 
figures and plans of travellers differ very con- 
siderably one from another. Yet the most import- 
ant questions often turn upon the relative heights 
of Gareb, Zion and Bezetha. We hope that in this 
new effort to extend our knowledge of holy sites 
every care will be taken to allay the natural jea- 
lousy of the Turkish Government. In the eyes of 
Surraya Pasha, Jerusalem is not a great monument 
so much as it is a great fortress; and many of us 
know with what sternness a Christian people refuses 
to admit foreigners into its strongholds. On no pre- 
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tence whatever should we permit French military 
engineers to make a survey of Gibraltar, nor would 
the Austrians allow Italian engineers to map and 
measure the approaches of Venice. But the new 
Sultan is a liberal ruler; and if proper courtesy is 
used towards his officers, leave to carry on these 
interesting labours will probably not be denied. 


The Bishop of Peterborough’s agent,—that is, 
the Bishop himself,—threw a notice “at” the 
Bishop of Natal, while he—i.e., Natal, not Peter- 
porough—was kneeling at the communion-table. 
This fact belongs tothe history of our Establishment. 
We have no doubt the agent is a country attorney, 
who is in the habit of “serving,” and has probably 
heard the phrase “serving at the altar,” which 
made him take the above proceeding to be thecorrect 
thing. In like manner the attorney who was in 
the old volunteers, hearing the word “Charge 
bayonets!” pulled out a memorandum-book from 
mere habit, and debited Mr. Bayonets 6s. 8d. The 
quiet manner in which Bishop Colenso would neither 
see nor hear was a mode of “accepting service” 
worthy of the place he was in. But we notice this 
matter not to introduce a bit of the contemporary 
history of religion, but torecord something, which, to 
our minds, has a bearing on the history of literature. 
The incumbent of Claybrook and Lutterworth, the 
Rev. R. H. Johnson, makes the following resist- 
ance through his curate, the Rev. Lewis Wood :— 

“Our vicar is now an old man; four score and three have 

been the years of his pilgrimage, and forty-eight of those 
years he has spent, by God’s mercy, as the pastor of this 
parish. During that time has he not laboured, however 
feebly, to declare the whole counsel and truth of God among 
you, and to have his conscience clear of the blood of all of 
you? You cannot expect him to live much longer among 
you. As an aged minister, then—one who is fast drawing 
near to the eternal world—as your pastor for so many years, 
who has striven by God’s help to sow the seed of life among 
you, and you must before long be called hence to give an 
account of his ministry, he desires to deliver his solemn 
testimony this day among you with reference to the work 
done by the Bishop of Natal. We heartily and entirely 
approve that work. We believe him to be a true and faith- 
ful servant of God, who is doing his utmost to advance the 
cause of true religion, and to promote the solid, lasting 
welfare of our national Church. We know that his books 
have been condemned by many—that he himself has received 
hard names from many—and I am sorry to say from some 
of those in authority as bishops of the Church. But so it 
has been in all ages. In our own neighbourhood Wickliffe, 
the great reformer of Lutterworth, was also in his day 
defamed and calumniated, and would have been burnt alive 
if the bishops of the time could have done it with him as 
they did it with many others... .We charge you, therefore, 
brethren, do not listen to the hard and uncharitable speeches 
which you may hear many make—men high and low in the 
Church—about Bishop Colenso. He has sought not the 
praise of men, but the praise of God, in his work, and with 
that we doubt not he will be satisfied... It is our firm 
belief that, as Wickliffe put first an open English Bible into 
the hands of his fellow-countrymen, so the Bishop of Natal 
has been one of the first to do his part—and he has done it 
manfully and well—to advance still further the work of the 
Reformation, and to enable English laymen to read that 
Bible for themselves, when opened, thoughtfully and intel- 
ligently, as God who gave His book would have them read 
it, and not with the blind, unreasoning credulity of a priest- 
ridden people.” 
—Perhaps the Bishop will give the two clergymen 
what the French call a plat de son métier. But 
English blood will not be prevented from rising. 
Even when under the See of Rome, our nation held 
the Pope in check: how will it be with our present 
power of resistance, and the Bishop’s present power 
of coercion ? 


We are requested to state that the balance-sheet 
of the Art Exhibition for the relief of the distress 
in the Cotton Districts shows a profit on the side 
of charity to the amount of 2,550/.; a very hand- 
some sum, realized in a very handsome way. 

The following letter, inclosed to us by a respect- 
able citizen of London, though it concerns a private 
interest only, has some claim to insertion in our 
columns, inasmuch as we carried the first notice of 
the fact to which it refers to the writer’s home in 
Tasmania: 

“Hobarton, Tasmania, Jan. 22, 1864. 

‘In your issue of May the 10th, 1862, is a state- 
ment that ‘Her Majesty, on the recommendation 
of Viscount Palmerston, has acknowledged the 
services of the late Mr. Superintendent Pierse in 
saving the Crown Jewels at the fire at the Tower 
in 1841, by a munificent gift from the Royal Bounty 
to his sister, Mrs. Nash.’ Now, as I am the widow 
of the late Mr. Superintendent Pierse, it seems to 
me that if his services were entitled to any reward 





I should most certainly be the person to receive 
it. At the time of his death, an application was 
made on my behalf to the late Prince Consort and 
the Duke of Wellington, but as it was refused 
then, I considered it final, and have never applied 
since. On reading the paragraph in your paper, I 
immediately wrote to Lord Palmerston and also 
sent letters from persons here certifying my identity, 
but have never received any answer. My son has 
also written to his Lordship twice, but no notice 
has been taken. It may be that letters from this 
far-distant place get passed over. As I feel that a 
very great injustice has been done to me, and that 
false representations must have been made by per- 
sons who could have no possible claim to reward 
for Mr. Pierse’s services, I request the favour of 
the insertion of this in your paper, as it seems the 
only way left to me of calling attention to the 
matter. Trusting that you will do this, I remain, 
&e. ELIZABETH PIERSE.” 
—Of course we have no knowledge of the cause 
which induced Lord Palmerston to pass over Mr. 
Pierse’s widow in favour of his sister. He may 
have had very good reasons, still it is only fair 
that the fact of the widow’s existence should be 
made known. 


A sensible thing has been done in the town of 
Brecon, South Wales, in the placing of a marble 
tablet on the front of the house where Mrs. Sid- 
dons was born, in order to keep the fact in memory. 
Some time ago, we heard that an attempt had been 
made to cause the erection of a tablet to the same 
end on the front of Turner’s birthplace, in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden; it was stated, at the time 
in question, that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had interfered, to prevent the execution of this 
plan, or in some other way obstructed its realiza- 
tion. If this be true, it is by no means creditable to 
the good sense of that body that it cannot discern 
the difference between such a tablet as that in 
question and a sign-board such as its legal powers 
may authorize it to suppress. 


The Moniteur contains a list of 196 streets in 
Paris the names of which are to be changed. 


The story of the condemnation, and supposed 
execution, of the two women, M‘Laughlan and 
Wilson, at Wigton, is one not likely to be left at 
rest for some time to come. Macaulay has made 
his public familiar with the details of their death. 
Scottish piety has raised a monument in memory 
of it. It is certainly very hard to be told that the 
“martyrs ” were reprieved, and the column com- 
memorates an event which never occurred. A 
shrewd and critical people, like the Scotch, do not 
like to be chaffed for indulging in a false senti- 
ment; and hence, in face of recent discoveries in 
the Wigton Session books, which prove that one 
woman recanted and that both women were 
reprieved, there are enthusiasts who believe that 
the two women were actually drowned in the 
manner described in Macaulay’s romance. One 
such believer wishes to record in these columns his 
continued hope that the facts are true—in spite of 
the record ; and we have no objection to his doing 
so. This writer says :— 

“TI must take the liberty to differ from your 
judgment that the recent discovery in the Session 
books of Wigton leaves the drowning of the women 
M‘Laughlan and Wilson as uncertain as before. 
It is, first, highly improbable that a sentence that 
was never executed should have sat so heavily 
and for so many years on the conscience of a magis- 
trate and have led him to submit to a public rebuke. 
The sentence referred to seems to mean a doom, 
involving execution. Further, the newly-discovered 
record places an important stepping-stone between 
the death of the women and the erection of the 
monument attesting its manner. It proves that in 
that interval the event by no means lay in oblivion, 
seeing that nineteen years after it occurred it was 
circumstantially revived in the judicial censure of 
an actor in it, then still alive. Is it not then incre- 
dible that a very few years later the event should 
be utterly and grossly falsified on a tombstone 
publicly placed almost on the spot where Baillie 
M‘Keand did penance? The epitaph must be 
regarded as consistent with his remorse and public 
humiliation. That there was a reprieve is certain, 





but literally only a reprieve or respite, at that 
time by no means synonymous, as in practice it 
now is, with pardon or remission of the chief 
penalty. Relapse of the poor women and their 
miserable fate seem to have followed. I adhere to 
this judgment in no party-spirit. The death of 
M‘Laughlan and Wilson hardly equals in atrocity 
the murder of Beatrix Laing (see Chambers’s 
‘Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ vol. iii. p. 302), 
by the mob of Pittenweem, the year after Baillie 
M‘Keand was taken to task. K.” 

—No impartial reader will fail to see the weakness 
of these arguments. Why isit “highly improbable” 
that a Baillie who had sentenced these poor women 
should feel trouble of conscience in the after-time? 
The circumstances were such as to make it highly 
probable that he would feel remorse for the con- 
demnation ; all the more if they were not really put 
to death, for in that case he would be burthened 
with the consciousness of having exercised & 
cruelty beyond the occasion, and perhaps beyond 
the law. He had condemned the two women to a 
horrible death, which the most hateful government 
in our history had shrunk from inflicting upon 
them. The times, too, had changed: the cause for 
which the poor women were sentenced had become 
popular at Court; and the worthy Baillie’s expres- 
sion of grief at having been mixed up in that bad 
business may have meant no more than his regret on 
finding that he had been acting on the losing side; 
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Claudet, Dr. Colenso, H. Ellis, J. P. Gassiot, Capt. Galton. J. H. 
Gladstone, J. Glaisher, G. Griffith, Prof. Hennessy, T. A. Hirst 

.N. E. J. Lowe, Commander Maury, Prof, 
W. A. Miller, Dr. A. Moritz, Rey. J. G. Mould AB Oster, 
Prof. Phillips, Rev. C. Pritchard, W. H. L. Russell, B. Stewart, 
Col. ‘Sykes, W. Symons, W. Spottiswoode, Prof. Williamson, 
Rev. T. W. Webb. 
THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT made no lengthened Address in 
this Section, but contented himself, on taking the 
chair, with stating the regulations which had been 
adopted for the reading of papers. 

‘Report on Luminous Meteors,’ by Mr. J. 
GLAIsHER.’—The Report contained numerous ob- 
servations of fireballs, or the largest class of meteors, 
contributed for the Catalogue presented. The 
largest fireball described was seen on the 5th 
of December, 1863, which produced the vivid 
impression of lightning over the whole of the 
British Isles, Fireballs described in Paris are 
greatly underrated, for meteors of the largest class 
are there rated as only six times brighter than 
Venus. Two small fireballs were seen in a short 
space of time on the 21st of January, and two of 
the largest size on the 4th of July, 1864. Two fire- 
balls closely followed the observation of a 
meteor at Athens by Dr. Schmidt, on the 19th of 
October, 1863; one in England, and the second on 
the coast of Spain. This preference of individual 
dates is now well known, and receives the atten- 
tion of the Committee. Like the fireball of 1783, 
the meteor was composed of large and smaller 
globes, recalling the showers of stones at L’Aigle 
and Stranraer. The mechanical theory of the 
heat, roughly estimated from the light of twenty 
shooting stars, doubly observed in August, 1863, 
proved the average weight of these to have been 
little more than two ounces. A similar estimate 
of the largest fireball of the present Catalogue 
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would furnish very nearly a hundredweight of 
material substance. Dr, Haidinger supposes that 
non-productive fireballs and shooting stars are 
loosely compacted in their substance, and thus 
accounts for their want of penetrating power. 
Prof. Newton and Mr. Herschel have concluded 
independently, that shooting stars commence at 
seventy miles and disappear at fifty miles above 
the surface of the earth. At sixty miles above the 
earth shooting stars are far more frequent than 
at any other altitude, and they are considerably 
more between forty and eighty miles above the 
earth than in all other elevations put together. 
The region from forty to eighty miles above the 
earth is the ‘‘stable atmosphere ” of M. Quetelet, 
as determined by the heights of shooting stars. It 
cannot, on the received law of decrease of density, 
comprise more than j5},5th part by weight of the 
total shell of the atmosphere; yet the 9,999 parts 
of the remaining atmosphere are very seldom 
molested by their presence. It appears necessary on 
this account to retrench very greatly the weights of 
unproductive fireballs and shooting stars. Examples 
in the present Catalogue of suddenly collapsing and | 
rekindling meteors appear to favour an hypothesis 
that chemical affinities, unknown at ordinary tem- 
peratures, produce in similar meteors a considerable 

rtion of their unaccountable excess of light and 

eat. Ten meteors have been estimated in the 
past year by referring their apparent courses to 
the stars. The average heights and velocities of 
these are: Height at first appearance, 103 miles ; | 
at disappearance, 68 miles; length of path, 79 
tmailes ; velocity, 49 miles per second. Frequent 
observations of the radiant points of shooting-stars 
are recorded in the present Catalogue. These have 
been observed on the 10th of August, the 30th of 
November and the 6th of December, 1863, the 2nd 
of January, the 10th and the 20th of April and | 
the 10th of August, 1864, by referring the meteors 








to twelve perspective charts representing the whole | namely, its ellipticity, which is estimated by most 


circuit of the constellations as they appear at inter- 
vals of two hours above the vapours of the horizon 
in the latitude of Greenwich. The longest paths on | 
these maps can be traced correctly with an ordi- 
nary rule ; and by their prolongation the inter- 
section of their lines determines the radiant point 
in showers, such as those of the 10th of August, 
1863, and the 2nd of January and the 10th of 
April, 1864. Even solitary observations thus 
recorded, slowly accumulating from year to year, 
appeal more correctly to the eye by this means than 
a meteoric shower observed without the aid of 
maps; while the radiant points observed in the 
past year, it was believed, would have escaped 
attention had not maps been specially provided in 
advance. The observations of meteors on the 9th 
and 10th of August, 1864, indicate a display, rank- 
ing very nearly with the general average of the 
phenomena, which, in the clear sky and absence 
of the moon, amounts to between thirty and forty 
per hour for a single observer constantly regard- 
ing the sky near the zenith. In numbers there 
was not half, and in brilliancy not more than a 
small fraction of the display of the previous year. 
It was less striking on the 10th than on the 9th 
of August, consistently with the ordinary con- 
ditions of leap-year. If any indication of periodi- 
city can yet be traced in the fluctuations of this 
phenomenon, it is perhaps a minimum, at inter- 
vals of eight years, which has thrice occurred ; 
and last in 1862. In the Appendices to the 
Catalogue notices of aérolitic falls have been 
collected, as well as abstracts of several recent 
papers on meteoric subjects. Prof. H. A. Newton 
has constructed the elements of the Novem- 
ber meteoric ring solely from historical data 
in such a manner as to leave very little for fur- 
ther observations to supply. The orbit is almost 
circular, retrograde and inclined 17° to the ecliptic ; 
with a precession of 52"°60 from a fixed equinox 
nearly equal to that of the equator, but in an 
opposite direction. The meteoric cloud extends 
over one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the periphery of 
this ring, and the velocity with which particles of 
this cloud arrive on the atmosphere of the earth is 
20°17 miles per second, allowing for the attraction 
by the earth. The velocity of their passage through 
the air is 38-7 miles, or nearly forty miles per 








second, The question of the radiant points of 

shooting stars has chiefly engaged the attention of 

the Committee during the past year. It is remark- 

able that a radiant point, which is the vanishing- 

point of straight lines seen in perspective, should 

not have been associated with the meteors of the 

10th of April until the compiling of the present 

Report, for this date has long since been noticed 

by Baumhauer, in 1845, and again more recently 

by Wolf, while astronomers have been aware for 

more than thirty years that periodical meteors 

take their direction from definite vanishing-points 

amongst the stars. The number of such radiant | 
points which remain yet to be discovered appears 

to be strictly measurable by the zeal of observers ; 

nevertheless, Mr. Greg has been rewarded with 

very unexpected results indicating, at present, 

between twenty and thirty radiant points as 

giving rise to the great majority of shooting stars 

observed throughout the year. The long-continued 

observations of Prof. Heis, of Miinster, corroborate 

the results of Mr. Greg, and they are now receiv- 

ing extensions at the hands of Dr. Schmidt, of 
Athens. As this inquiry, pursued without the use 

of maps specially provided for the purpose, is very 

nearly hopeless, and indeed more likely to be 
pernicious than profitable to the interest of meteoric 
astronomy, the Committee earnestly desire that 
a grant of 40/. may be sanctioned for the purpose 
of lithographing the twelve charts now submitted 
and for printing copies for a selected number of 
competent observers. 

‘On the possible Connexion beween the Ellipti- 
city of Mars, and the general Appearance of its 
Surface,’ by Prof. Hennessy.—The physical cha- 
racters of Mars have attracted considerable notice, 
on account of the supposed resemblance of that 
planet to our earth, and at the same time one of 
the most prominent of these characters presents a 
striking contrast with its terrestrial counterpart, 


its dimensions to vary, and thus the power of the 
disturbing influence. These circumstances show 
that great caution should be used in accepting any 
results which are liable to be affected by the pre. 
sence of this snowy patch, and they also necegsaril: 
imply the existence of a fluid like water in that 
part of the surface of Mars wherever the tempera. 
ture is above the freezing point of the fluid. If thig 
should be so, the generally assumed large ellipticity 
of Mars should be followed by another result, 
Several years ago, when controverting and dig, 
proving an erroneous theory of the Earth’s figure, 
put forward by Playfair, and which has since 
acquired some importance by being reproduced by 
Sir John Herschel, in support of his general views, 
and appealed to by Sir Charles Lyell, the author 
obtained mathematical expressions for the equi- 
librium of a fluid like water spread over an exterior 
abraded spheroid such as this theory assumed the 
Earth to be. It follows from these expressions that 
if the Earth possessed a very small ellipticity, or 
were spherical, it would consist of two great circum. 
polar continents, with an intermediate belt of equa- 
torial ocean. I have assigned the dimensions of 
these continents, supposing the ocean to have itg 
present volume. It also immediately follows that 
if the Earth had a very great ellipticity, such, for 
example, as that so frequently assumed for Mars, 
the reverse would take place, and the dry land 
would form an equatorial belt, while the poles would 
be enveloped in water. The dimensions of these 
circumpolar oceans, with the assumed ellipticity of 
Mars, could be also assigned, and they should exist 
on its surface, unless there should be great irregu- 
larities in the density of the matter composing the 
planet. The mechanical theory on which these con- 
clusions are based is simple, and therefore the 
attention of observers may be directed to the inquiry 
as to whether, compared with our Earth, a greater 
predominance of dry land exists at the equatorial 
parts of Mars compared to its polar regions. If the 
author might venture to draw any conclusion from 
the results hitherto observed, and especially from 
the drawings appended to Mr. Lockyer’s paper, in 
the ‘Memoirs of the Astronomical Society,’ he 
would say that no such predominance of equatorial 
land exists on the surface of Mars, and therefore 
if its appearances are partly due to the presence of 
a liquid on its surface, we must conclude that its 
ellipticity has been generally exaggerated, and that 
the results of Bessel and Johnson’s observations are, 
upon the whole, nearer to the truth than those of 
other observers. 

‘On a suspected Change of Brightness in the 
Lunar Spot, Werner,’ by the Rev. T. W. WEBB. 

‘On the Importance of adopting Methods for the 
detection of Change on the Moon’s Surface,’ by Mr. 
W. R. Birt.—In order ultimately to set at rest the 
question whether the surface of the Moon is in 
state of quiescence, or slight volcanic activity, the 
author proposed the formation of a perfect Cata- 
logue of lunar objects. 

‘On the Possibility of constructing Ellipsoidal 
Lenses,’ by the Rev. T. FuRLoNG. 

‘On the Cohesion Figures of Liquids,’ by Mr. C. 
ToMLINson.—This subject was introduced to the 
British Association at Manchester, in 1861. The 

| author now stated the - progress which had been 
| made since that time, and introduced two new sets 
of figures. The principle of the examination by 
this method, is to place a drop of a liquid on the 
surface of clean water in a chemically clean glass, 
when a figure is produced which was characteristic 
of the liquid so tested, and capable of being used for 
its identification. The figure formed is a function 
of cohesion, adhesion, and diffusibility. If any 
one of these forces be varied, the figure varies. The 
figures of alchohol for example on water, mercury, 
the fixed oils, melted lard, spermaceti, paraffin, 
sulphur, &c., are all different. A new set of figures 
is produced by allowing the drop to subside in 
column of liquid instead of diffusing over its surface. 
These last the author calls ‘submersion figures of 
liquids.” The figure of a drop of oil of lavender in 
a column of alcohol thus produced is singularly 
complicated and beautiful. The test by cohesion 


astronomers at a higher value than mechanical 
theory would assign, if the planet had been origin- 
ally in a fluid state. In accordance with hydro- 
statical laws, a planet similar to Mars, and 
rotatory around its axis in the same period of time, 
should have an ellipticity very nearly approaching 
to that of our earth. Two observers of great emi- 
nence, Bessel and Johnson, seem to have arrived 
at a similar conclusion. The observations made 
by the former were fully discussed by M. Oude- 
manns in the ‘ Astronomische Nachrichten,’ No. 
838, p. 352. After combining the results of differ- 
ent observed diameters with various angles of 
position, by the method of least squares, Oude- 
manns came to the conclusion that the observa- | 
tions gave varied and uncertain values for the 
diameters; and therefore that it was permissible 
to regard the planet as approximately spherical. 
Johnson, in the Radcliffe Observations for 1850 
and 1853, discussed the results of measurements 
made with the heliometer, and arrived at 
substantially the same result. Although the late 
M, Arago referred to some of the author's 
views regarding terrestrial physics, as probably | 
affording explanation for the anomaly of the 
large ellipticity which he assigned to Mars, in 
his posthumous publication on the structure of the 
planet, the author had heard the same eminent 
person express views almost identical with those 
flowing from the observations of Bessel and John- 
son. At the same time, the simplification which 
the author endeavoured to introduce into the theory 
of the Earth’s figure, will not, if applied to that of 
Mars, suffice to account for the usually received 
high ellipticity of that body. Abstaining, for the | 
present, from any attempt at an explanation of this 
peculiarity, let us endeavour to trace out its conse- 
quences with reference to the configuration of that 
planet. It seems to be generally admitted that 
there is, in the neighbourhood of one of the poles of 
Mars, a great mass of brilliant matter, analogous to 
a mass of terrestrial snow. This very substance is 
even supposed, with great probability, to seriously 
interfere with the accuracy of telescopic observa- | 
tions, owing to the optical disturbances arising from 
the irradiation of such an extremely bright object. 
It is also manifest that if this substance should be 


figures was stated by the author to be so delicate 
as to readily distinguish differences between oils 





snow, the varying seasons of the planet would cause | 


so closely related as the oleines of beef-fat and 
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matton-fat, when the one was adulterated by the 
ther. . ; 
, ‘Qn an easy Mode of Measuring Heights,’ by 
Mr. MoGGRIDGE. 

‘On the Earthquake and Storm in Sussex, 21st 
August, 1864,” by the Rev. E. B. ELLMAN. 
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Dr. W. Francis, Rev. T. Furlong, A. Gages, J. P. Gassiot, Dr. 
J. H. Gilbert, E. A, Hadow, W. E. Heathfield, G. W. Knox, 
§. Macadam, Dr. H. M. Noad, Dr. B. H. Paul, Prof. Roscoe, 
Hi. C. Sorby, P. Spence, W. Symons, C. Tomlinson, Prof. Ten- 
pant, Prof. Voelcker, R. Warrington, P. J. Worsley, Col. Yorke. 


: THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT said—‘‘A fter the great diversity, 
or rather antagonism, of opinion which has existed 
for the last dozen years or so, I am almost bound 
to take a somewhat prominent notice of one sub- 
stantial agreement which now prevails among Eng- 
lish chemists as to the combining proportions of the 
elementary bodies, and the molecular weights of 
their most important compounds. The present 
ynanimity of opinion on this fundamental subject, 
among those who have given it their attention is, 
I conceive, greater than has ever been the case 
since Dalton published his new system of Chemical 
Philosophy, more than half a century ago. As yet, 
indeed, the unanimity of practice falls considerably 
short of the unanimity of belief; but even in this 
direction great progress is being made, to which 
the publication of Miller’s ‘ Elements of Chemistry,’ 
Watts’s ‘Dictionary of Chemistry,’ and Hoffman’s 
‘Jury Report on the Chemical Products in the 
Great Exhibition,’ will doubtless give a yet stronger 
impetus. As was well observed by Dr. Miller, at a 
previous meeting of this Association, ‘Chemistry is 
not merely a science; it is also an art which has 
introduced its nomenclature and its notation into 
our mauufactories, and in some measure even into 
our daily life; hence the great difficulty of effecting 
a speedy change in chemical usages alike so time- 
honoured and intimately ramified.’ I propose, with 
your permission, to make a few remarks upon the 
history of this chemical reformation, more espe- 
cially in connexion with certain points which some 
of its most distinguished leaders have scarcely, I 
think, correctly estimated. From the time when 
Dalton first introduced the expression ‘atomic 
weight,’ up to the year 1842, when Gerhardt 
announced his views upon the molecular constitu- 
tion of water, es not seem to have been 
any marked difference of opinion among chemists 
as to the combining proportions of the principal 
elements. That 1 part by weight of hydrogen, 
united with 36 parts by weight of chlorine, to form 
a single molecule of hydrochloric acid, and with 
8 parts by weight of oxygen to form a single mole- 
cule of water, was the notion both of Berzelius and 
Gmelin, who may be taken as representatives of the 
two chief continental schools of theoretic che- 
mistry. There was, indeed, no difference of opinion 
whatever between them as to the combining pro- 
portions of the three elements. Using the hydrogen 
scale of numbers, both chemists represented the 
combining proportion of hydrogen as 1, that of 
chlorine as 36, and that of oxygen as 8. Both, 
moreover, represented the molecular weight of 
hydrochloric acid as 37, and the molecular weight 
of water as 9. True it is that Berzelius professedly 
regarded the single combining proportions of 
hydrogen and chlorine as consisting each of two 
physical atoms; but since the two atoms of hydro- 
gen, for instance, which constitute the one com- 
bining proportion of hydrogen, were chemically 
inseparable from one another, they were really 
tantamount to one atom only of hydrogen, and as 
a matter of fact were always employed by Berze- 
lius as representing the single chemical atom of 
hydrogen, or its smallest actual combining propor- 
tion. Distinguishing thus between the physical 
atom and the combining proportion, Berzelius’s 
recognition of the truth that equal volumes of the 
elementary gases contain an equal number of atoms 
was utterly barren. But, identifying the physical 
atom with the combining proportion, Gerhardt’s 
recognition, or rather establishment, of the broader 
truth, that equal volumes of all gases, elementary 
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and compound, contain the same number of atoms, 
has been in the highest degree prolific. From Ger- 
hardt’s division of volatile bodies into a majority 
whose recognized molecules corresponded respect- 
ively with four volumes of vapour, and a minority, 
whose recognized molecules corresponded respect- 
ively with but two volumes, and from his pro- 
posal, in conjunction with Laurent, to double 
the molecular weights of these last, so as 
to make the molecules of all volatile bodies, 
simple and compound, correspond each with 
four volumes of vapour, must, I conceive, be traced 
the development by himself and others of the 
matured views of chemical philosophy which now 
prevail, “With every respect for my distinguished 
predecessor in this chair, and for the accomplished 
Author of the ‘Legons de Philosophie Chimique,’ 
from neither of whom do I ever venture to differ 
without fear and trembling, I cannot join with 
them in regarding the indication of Gerhardt’s 
system as an imperfect return, and its remarkable 
maturation in these recent days as a more complete 
return, to the notions of Berzelius. It is true that 
the elementary weights now employed, with the 
exception of those for some half-dozen metals, are 
identical with the atomic weights of Berzelius ; but 
so different are they from his combining weights, 
that fully four-fifths of all known compounds have 
to be expressed by formule entirely different from 
his,—namely, all those bodies, with but a very few 
exceptions, into which hydrogen, fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, 
boron, and the metals lithium, sodium, potassium, 
silver, and gold, enter as constituents. Fully ad- 
mitting that the new system of atomic weights, as 
it now exists, is the joint product of many minds, 
—fully admitting that it owes its present general 
acceptance chiefly to the introduction of the water 
type by Williamson during Gerhardt’s lifetime, and 
the recognition of diatomic metals by Wurtz and 
Cannizzaro, after his decease,—and fully admitting, 
moreover, that some of Gerhardt’s steps in the 
development of his unitary system were decidedly, 
though perhaps excusably, retrograde,—I yet look 
upon him, not I trust with the fond admiration of 
the pupil, but the calm judgment of the chemist, 
as being the great founder of that modern chemical 
philosophy, on the general spread of which I have 
already ventured to congratulate the members of 
the Section. Prior to the time of Gerhardt, the 
selection of molecular weights for different bodies, 
elementary and compound, had been almost a 
matter of hazard. Relying conjointly upon physical 
and chemical phenomena, he first established defi- 
nite principles of selection, by pointing out the 
considerations upon which the determination of 
atomic weights must logically depend. Relying 
upon these principles he established his classification 
of the non-metallic elements into monhydrides, 
represented by chlorine,—dihydrides, represented 
by oxygen,—terhydrides, represented by nitrogen, 
&e.; and relying upon the same principles, but 
with a greatly increased knowledge of phenomena, 
later chemists have given to his method a develop- 
ment and unity, more especially as regards the 
metallic elements, which have secured for the new 
system the impregnable and acknowledged position 
which it at present occupies. The comparative 
unanimity which prevailed before the time of Ger- 
hardt was the unanimity of submission to authority ; 
but the greater unanimity which now prevails is 
the unanimity of conviction, consequent upon an 
intermediate period of solitary insurrection by 
general disturbance and ultimate triumph. Bearing 
in mind how much the origin of the new system by 
Gerhardt and its completion by his colleagues and 
disciples owe to a correct appreciation of the harmony 
subsisting between chemical and physical relations, 
we cannot but give a hearty welcome to any large 
exposition of mixed chemico-physical phenomena ; 
and whether or not we agree with all his conclusions, 
there can be but one opinion as to the obligation 
chemists are under to Prof. Kopp, of Giessen, for 
the great addition he has recently made to our 
knowledge, and means of obtaining a further know- 
ledge, of what has hitherto been but a very limited 
subject, namely, specific heat. The agreement of 
chemists as to the elemental atomic weights is 
tantamount to an agreement among them as to the 





relative quantities of the different kinds of matter 
which shall be represented by the different ele- 
mental symbols ; and this brings me to the subject 
of chemical notation. At one time many chemists 
even of considerable eminence believed and taught 
that Gerhardt’s reformation had reference mainly 
to notation, and not to the association and inter- 
pretation of phenomena, and it became rather a 
fashion among them to declaim against the puerili- 
ties of notational questions. That the idea is of 
far greater importance than the mode of expressing 
it, is an obvious truism; but, nevertheless, the 
mode of expression has an importance of its own, 
as facilitating the spread of the idea, and more 
especially its development and procreation. It has 
been well asked, in what position would the science 
of arithmetic have been but for the substitution of 
Arabic for Roman numerals, the notation in which 
value is expressed by the change in position for 
that in which it is expressed mainly by the repeti- 
tion of a few simple signs? It is unfortunately too 
true that chemical notation is at present in anything 
but a satisfactory state. The much-used sign of ad- 
dition is, I conceive, about the last which would 
be deliberately selected to represent the fine idea 
of chemical combination, which seems allied rather, 
I should say, to an interpenetration than to a 
coarse opposition of atoms. The placing of symbols 
in contiguity, or simply introducing a point between 
them, as indicative of a sort of multiplication or 
involution of the one atom into the other, is, I 
think, far preferable; but here, as pointed out by 
Sir John Herschel, we violate the ordinary alge- 
braic understanding, which assigns very different 
numerical value to the expressions « y and « ~ y 
respectively. I know, indeed, that one among us 
has been engaged for some years past in conceiving 
and working out a new and strictly philosophical 
system of chemical notation, by means of actual 
formule, instead of mere symbols: and I am sure 
that I only express the general wish of the Section 
when I ask Sir Benjamin Brodie not to postpone 
the publication of his views for a longer time than 
is absolutely necessary for their sufficient elabora- 
tion. In any case, however, the symbolic notation 
at present employed, with more or less modification 
of detail, must continue to have its peculiar uses as 
an instrument of interpretation, and it becomes 
therefore of importance to us to render it more 
precise in meaning and consistent in its application. 
Many of its incongruities belong to the very lowest 
order of convention; such, for example, as the 
custom of distinguishing between the representa- 
tion of so-called mineral and organic compounds, 
one particular sequence of symbols being habitually 
employed in representing the compounds of carbon, 
and an entirely different sequence of symbols in 
representing the more or less analogous compounds 
of all other elements. Now that organic and mine- 
ral chemistry are properly regarded as forming 
one continuous whole,—a conclusion to which 
Colbe’s researches on sulphuretted organic bodies 
have largely contributed,—it is high time that such 
relics of the ancient superstition, that organic 
and mineral chemistry were essentially different 
from one another, should be done away with, 
Although during the past year the direct advance 
of that crucial organic chemistry, the synthesis of 
natural organic bodies, has not been striking, yet, 
on the other hand, its indirect advance has, 

submit, been very considerable. Several of the 
artificially produced organic compounds at first 
thought to be identical with those of natural origin, 
have proved to be, as is well known, not identical, 
but only isomeric therewith. Hence, reculer pour 
mieux sauter, chemists have been stepping back a 
little to examine more intimately the construction 
both of natural organic bodies and of their artificial 
isomers. The synthetic power having been allowed 
of putting the works together in almost any de- 
sired way, it is yet necessary, in order to construct 
some particular biological product, to first learn 
the way in which its constituent bricks have been 
naturally put together. We accordingly find that the 
study of isomerism, or what comes to the same 
thing, the study of the intimate construction of 
bodies, is assuming an importance never before 
accorded to it. Isomerism is, in fact, the chemical 
problem of the day; and concurrently with its 
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rapidly advancing solution, through the varied 
endeavours of many workers, will be the advance in 
rational organic synthesis. It is curious to note 
the oscillation of opinion in reference to this subject. 
Twenty years ago, the molecular constitution of | 
bodies was perceived by a special instinct, simul- | 
taneously with, or even prior to, the establishment 
ef their molecular weights. Then came an interval | 
of scepticism, when the intimate constitution of 
bodies was maintained to be not only unknown, but 
unknowable. Now, we have a period of temperate 
reaction, not recognizing the desired knowledge as | 
unallcwable, but only as difficult of allowment. | 
And in this, as in many other instances, we find | 
evidence of the healthier state of mind in which 
now more perhaps than ever the first principles of | 
chemical philosophy are explored. Speculation, in- | 
deed, is not less rife, and scarcely less esteemed, than | 
formerly, but it is now seldom or never mistaken 
for ascertained truth. Scepticism indeed still pre- 
vails ; not, however, the barren scepticism of content- 
ment, but the fertile scepticism which aspires to | 
greater and greater certainty of knowledge. Che- | 
mical science is advancing, I believe, not only more | 
rapidly, but upon a surer basis than heretofore : 
and while, with every advance, the prospect widens 
before our eyes, so that we become almost alarmed | 
at contemplating what those who come after us | 
will have to learn, we console ourselves with the 
determination that their labour of unlearning shall 
be as little as possible,—far less, we hope, than what | 
we in our time have had to experience. 

Second Report ‘On the Application of Gun- 
Cotton to Warlike Purposes.’ By a Committee, 
consisting of W. Fairbairn, J. Whitworth, J. 
Nasmyth, J. Scott Russell, J. Anderson, and 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, from Section G; and 
J. H. Gladstone, Prof. W. A. Miller, Prof. E. | 
Frankland, and F. A. Abel, from Section B.— 
Your Committee has simply to relate the circum- 
stances that have taken the matter out of their | 
hands. When the Committee was re-appointed 
at the Newcastle Meeting, another recommen- | 
dation relating to gun-cotton was passed by the 
Association, namely:—“ That it appears from the 
Report presented at this meeting by the joint- | 
Committees of the Chemical and Mechanical Sec- 
tions, and by the discussions which have followed 
its presentation, that the subject of gun-cotton is 
possibly one of very great interest and public 
importance ; and that whilst the General Com- 
mittee have taken measures to continue on their | 
own account the inquiries which have been pre- 
sented in the last year, they are sensible that the | 
British Association does not possess means for its 
adequate examination; they are desirous, there- 
fore, of drawing the attention of Her Majesty’s | 
Government to the importance of a full and | 
searching inquiry, conducted by a Royal Com- | 
mission, into the various practical applications 
connected with the public service, for which this | 
material may be suitable, and that with this view | 
the Assistant-General Secretary be requested to 
cause the Report, with its accompanying docv- | 
ments, to be printed with as little delay as possible, | 
and copies presented (accompanied by the Reso- 
lution) to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 
for War, by a deputation, consisting of the Presi- 
dent and Officers of the Association, accompanied by | 
the Presidents of the Chemical and Mechanical Sec- | 
tions.” In accordance with this Resolution, as soon | 
as the Report was printed, a copy was presented | 
to Lord De Grey, at the War Office, by a deputa- | 
tion headed by General Sabine. This took place | 
on December 11th. Much interést on the subject | 
was excited in many quarters, and a large number 
of the separate copies of the Report were asked 
for and circulated. In January the Government 
appointed, not a Royal Commission, but a Com- 
mittee to investigate the subject in all its bearings. 
It consists of General Sabine, as President, General 
Hoy, Capt. Brandreth, R.N., Commander Liddell, 
R.N., Col. Boxer, R.A., Col. Lovell, R.E., T. A. 
Abel, Esq., T. Sopwith, Esq., Prof. W. A. Miller, 
Prof. G. G. Stokes, and Dr. J. H. Gladstone, with 
Major Miller, R.A., as Secretary; representing 
thus—the army, the navy, military and civil 
engineering, as well as chemical and physical 
science; and comprising, as will be seen, three of 





| the supposed combustion. 


the members of your Committee. The Messrs. | ‘ Note on some of the Constituents of the Oil 
known as Crude Paraffin Oil,’ by Dr. Paut. 


Prentice, who were present at the Newcastle | 
Meeting, immediately established a manufacture | 
of the article at Stowmarket, and which has 
furnished materials for many experiments on the 
use of gun-cotton for quarrying purposes. The! 
Government Committee is already engaged in a | 
systematic course of experiments relating to the 
manufacture and keeping qualities of gun-cotton, | 
and its use in artillery, small arms, and engineer- 
ing. Your Committee, therefore, consider that | 
their work is accomplished, since the application | 
of gun-cotton to military purposes is now in a fair 
way of being investigated with greater facilities 
and means than could have been at their disposal. | 

‘On the Analysis of a Hot Spring containing 
Lithium and Cesium in Wheal Clifford,’ by Dr. | 
MILLER. | 

‘On the Thermal Waters of Bath,’ by Dr. Dav- 
BENY.—After alluding very briefly to the mineral 
constitution of the Bath waters, as affording no 
adequate explanation of the medicinal virtues | 
ascribed to them, the author proceeded to one 
point of scientific interest connected with their 
appearance, namely, the large volume of gas which | 
they have gone on continually disengaging, appa- | 
rently from time immemorial. The nature and 
amount of this was made the subject of the author’s 
examination in the year 1832, during an entire 
month, and the result arrived at was that the gas 
consisted mainly of nitrogen, which is present, 


| indeed, in most thermal waters, but in none so 


copiously as at Bath. Judging from the circum- 
stance that the majority of these springs are asso- 
ciated with volcanoes, and likewise that the same | 
gas is freely evolved from the latter, both in an | 
active and in a dormant condition, we may fairly 
infer that the evolution of nitrogen is in some way 
or other connected with the same widely-spread 
and deep-seated cause. And if this really be the | 
case, the phenomenon in question acquires an 
additional interest, as affording a possible clue | 
to the true nature of the processes which give 
rise to volcanoes as well as to thermal springs. 
Now this evolution of nitrogen seems best to admit | 
of explanation by supposing a process of combus- 
tion to be going on in the interior of the globe, by | 
which oxygen may be abstracted from the common 
air which penetrates to these depths, whilst the 
residuary nitrogen is evolved. What may be the | 
nature of the bodies by which this process of com- 
bustion is maintained must of course, from the depth | 
at which the latter is carried on, be shrouded in 
mystery; but it is at least certain, that whilst they 
cannot belong to the category of those which supply 
the fuel for the ordinary processes of combustion 
of which we are eye-witnesses, there is nothing in 
the nature of the products resulting from volcanic 
action inconsistent with the idea that metals pos- 
sessing a strong affinity for oxygen, but not already 
combined with it, might, if they existed in the 
interior of the earth, be instrumental in producing 
And if we indulge | 
in speculation, we might maintain with some 
show of probability that the bases of the earths | 


| and alkalies which constitute the present crust | 


of the globe, would have existed originally un- 
combined with oxygen, and therefore they must 
at one time have been subjected to that very 
process of oxidation and combustion which we 
imagine to be at the present time continued. The 
author therefore suggested that volcanic action 
may be owing to certain chemical re-actions pro- 
ceeding in the interior of the earth, between the 
constituents of air and water on the one hand, and 
the metallic bases of the earths and alkalies on the 
other. After developing this theory, the paper con- 
cluded with pointing out a practical use to which 
the waste waters of the thermal springs of this 
city might be applied, suggesting that if, instead of 
being discharged at once into the river, they were 
first conveyed through underground pipes a few 
feet beneath the surface, within a given area, the 
warmth imparted to the soil would prove highly 
favourable to the culture of tender exotics, and, 
moreover, if the ground were further protected 
from the cold by a glass roof, a winter garden 
might be obtained with scarcely any expense be- 
yond that of the original outlay. 
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THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT said:—‘“‘ The age of geological 
discovery is, by many persons, thought to have 
passed away with Hutton and Werner, Humboldt 
and Von Buch, Smith and Cuvier, Conybeare and 
Buckland, Forbes and De la Beche; and they 
regard as almost final the honoured researches of 
Sedgwick, and Murchison, and Lyell. Yet in this 
very district, the most carefully examined, perhaps, 
of all the richly fossiliferous tracts of England, our 


| friend Mr. C. Moore is finding a multitude of in. 


teresting forms of life of the later Triassic age, and 


| is thus enriching, in an unexpected manner, the 


Catalogue of Fossils in Britain. Nor is the practical 
application of our science less actively exercised, 
In this very district Mr. Sanders has just com- 
pleted that admirable survey of the strata on the 
large scale of four inches to a mile, and showing 
every field, which is suspended before you. Sir 
R. Murchison has informed us of the further proof 
of the extension of coal under the Permians of 


| Nottinghamshire; and at this very Meeting we 


receive through the same channel, from Mr, 
M ‘Kenzie, the news of the finding of an additional 


| bed of coal in Australia, thirty miles from any 


former known site of coal, the bed being thirty- 
eight feet thick, and of good quality. Nothing is 
better settled than the series of great events in our 
geological history ; yet even now we are rejoicing 


| over the large addition made to this history by the 


discovery of the richly-fossiliferous beds of St. Cas- 
sian and Késsen, by which the Triassic Fauna is 
enlarged, and the means of comparing Paleozoic 
and Mesozoic life augmented by some hundreds of 
forms, including some genera of the older and 
others of the newer systems. The Director of the 


| National Survey has decided to give to these strata 


in England and Wales a distinct colour on his map 
and a definite name. But a few years since the 
varied strata of marine and freshwater origin above 
the chalk were carelessly, if not contemptuously, 
classed as ‘superficial deposits’; now, they have 
acquired a large and regular history, embracing a 
great succession of organic life, in the sea and on 
the land, which is appropriately crowned by the 
works of intelligent man. Not long since, the 
‘diluvium,’ or ‘ drift,’ was merely an ill-understood 
basis for ill-considered speculation; now, we have 
classified its parts, have begun to survey the move- 
ments of land and sea which preceded and accom- 
panied these latest superficial accumulations, and 
have even ventured to apply to them measures of 
time in a continuous chronology. The new pro- 
blems opened by these researches, the inferences 
to which they lead, and the speculations which 
they suggest, require only to be named. How to 
explain the all-but-universal glaciation of the moun- 
tain regions of Europe, once, or perhaps twice, 
since the era of the Crag,—how to trace the course 
and limits of those gelid waters which, since that 
era, rose to half the height of Helvellyn and Snow- 
don,—how to account for the changes of Physical 
Geography which allowed hippopotami to be buried 
in the sediments of a Yorkshire river, troops of 
mammoths to crowd the Cotteswold Hills, and the 
mingled remains of reindeer and man to fill the 
caverns of the south of France,—these and many 
more questions of equal importance occupy the 
attention of geologists, and give a special interest 
to the later geological periods. In each of these 
cases, and in all which come before geologists for 
interpretation, there is one general rule—we com- 
pare always the ancient phenomena with the most 
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similar effects we can find of forces now in action. | effects are performed in time, and, when the agency 


As in existing nature the amount of effect produced | 
by known causes varies with the conditions of each | 
case,—as the sun’s effect varies from hour to hour, | 
from day to night, from summer to winter, and 
from year to year,—as the force of moving water | 
js greater or less according to the slope of the | 

und, and the sea’s movement is modified by | 
the age of the moon and the position of land,—so, | 
jn earlier nature, the combinations of phenomena | 
yaried, and the measures of effect were modified | 
accordingly. In another point of view, the aspect | 
of nature is found to be variable, and subject to | 
cycles of change, periods of greater and less effect | 
of particular forces which, in their own nature, are | 
constant. The distance of the earth from the sun | 
js not constant; the form of its orbit is not con- | 
stant; it was not always, nor will it always be, | 
nearer to the sun in winter than in summer. From | 
these varied conditions, which are measured by | 
long astronomical periods, cycles of greater and | 
less heating effect on the earth in general, and on | 
parts of it in particular, arise ; so that speculations | 
as to the causes of the differences of climate during 
geological periods are entirely incomplete if we | 
leave out of view these real and definite sources of | 
terrestrial vicissitude. Whether they are sufficient, | 
and justly applicable to the facts established 
in geology, is a proper subject of deliberate | 
inquiry. Among the facts put in evidence by | 
geology regarding the former condition of the land | 
and sea, none are so convincing of great change | 
and systematic diversity as the remains of plants | 
and animals. By appeals to these innumerable wit- | 
nesses, conclusions of much importance are main- 
tained, touching the greater warmth of the 
carboniferous land and the colder climate of the 
later Cainozoic seas. By the same testimony, it | 
appears that over every part of the earth’s surface, | 
in every class of organic life, the whole series of | 
created forms has been changed many times. 
Have we measured these changes of climate, and | 
assigned their true physical causes? Have we | 
determined the law of the successive variations of | 
life, and declared the physiological principles on | 
which the differences depend? No; the variations 
of climate must be further investigated, the | 
limits of specific diversity more surely defined, | 
before we can give clear answers to these critical 
questions. Late researches, partly archzological 
and partly geological, both in England and France, 
have been held to prove the contemporaneity of 
man and the mammoth in the northern zones of 
the world. Have we, then, been too confident in 
our belief that the human period was long posterior 
to, and strongly marked off from, that of the 
cavern bear and the woolly rhinoceros? Did the 
races of hyzena and hippopotamus remain inhabit- 
ants of Europe till a comparatively modern epoch, 
er was man in possession of the earth in times far 
earlier than history and tradition allow? The pre- 
valent opinion seems to be that as variations of 
the forms of life are extremely slow in existing 
nature, for every case of considerable change in 
the predominant types of ancient plants and ani- 
mals, very long intervals of time must be allowed 
to have elapsed. If in some thousands of years of 
human experience no very material change has hap- 
pened in our wild plants or wild animals, or in culti- 
vated grains, or domestic birds and quadrupeds, it 
is evident that no considerable changes of this 
kind can arise from such causes as are now in 
action without the aid of periods of time not con- 
templated in our chronology. Estimated in this 
way, the antiquity of the earth grows to be incon- 
ceivable—not to be counted by centuries, or 
myriads of years—not to be really compassed by 
the understanding of men, whose individual age is 
less than a century, and whose histories and tradi- 
tions, however freely rendered, fall short of a hun- 
dred centuries. The whole human period as we 
have been accustomed to view it, is but a unit in 
the vast sum of elapsed time: yet in all those 
innumerable ages the same forces were seated in the 
same particles of matter; the same laws of com- 
bination prevailed in organic and in living bodies; 
the same general influences resided on the surfaces 
or governed the masses of the planets, in their 


is uniform, are in proportion to the time. And 
though the agency be not uniform, if the law of 
its variation be known, the time consumed in pro- 
ducing a given effect can be determined by calcu- 
lation. Geological phenomena of every order can 
be expressed in terms of magnitude, as the 
uplifting of mountains, the deposition of strata, 
the numerical changes of the forms of life. The 
time required to produce these effects can be calcu- 
lated if we know at what rate in time, whether 
uniform or not, they were produced: if we know 
not the true rate, but the limits within which it 
must have operated, the result of the calculation 


depending on the inequality of the half-yearly 
periods, our hemisphere having now the advantage 
of position—finds that within each half “ tropical” 
period (about 10,500 years) snows would gather 
and glaciers thicken round one pole, to be after- 
wards melted while glaciation was spreading round 
the other. Thus, periodical deluges, at intervals 
of 10,500 years, are found by this inquirer to 
be part of the system of nature. The opinion, how- 
ever, has long been growing among geologists that 
it is rather by rising and falling of the land, and 
displacement of the sea, that the alternations of 
snows and floods must be explained, which are ad- 
mitted to have visited the mountain regions of the 





will have a corresponding uncertainty ; if we have 


no knowledge of the rate, calculations are out of | 


the question. In applying this general view to the 
history of the earth, philosophers of eminence in 
physical science have employed different considera- 
tions and obtained a variety of results. The-conclu- 
sions of two eminent mathematicians, which have 
lately appeared, may be cited with advantage. A 
careful computation by Prof. W. Thomson, on 
selected data, which determine the rate of cooling 


of earthy masses, assigns ninety-eight million years | 


for the whole period of the cooling of the earth’s 
crust from a state of fusion to its present condi- 
tion ; so that, in his judgment, within one hundred 


millions of years all our speculations regarding the | 


solid earth must be limited. On the other hand, 
Prof. Haughton finds, from the data which he 
adopts, 1,018,000,000 years to have elapsed while 
the earth was cooled from 212° F. to 122° F., 
at which temperature we may suppose the waters 
to have become habitable, and 1,280,000,000 years 
more in cooling from 122° F. to 77° F., which is 
assumed to represent the climate of the latter 
Eocene period in Britain. Computations of this 
kind cannot be applied, except on the large scale 
here exemplified, and they lose all their value in 
the eyes of those who deny the general doctrine of 
a cooling globe. Much as these periods exceed our 
conception, they appear to be in harmony with the 
results of astronomical research, which contemplates 
space, motion, and cycles of periods too vast for 
words to express, or numerals to count, or symbols 
to represent. The greatest difficulty in obtaining 
trustworthy results as to elapsed time is found 
where it was least expected—among the later 
Cainozoic deposits from rivers and lakes, and on the 
variable shores of the sea. This is the more disap- 
pointing, because within this period falls the history 
of the human race. Taking as its earlier limit the 
latest wide prevalence of glaciers in Europe, at- 
tempts have been made to measure its duration by 


attention to an astronomical cause of change of tem- 
perature—the varying excentricity of the earth’s 


tity of heat received in the earth in a year, and in 
a much greater degree the distribution of this heat 
on the opposite circumpolar spaces, are altered. 
The effect of this at particular epochs would be, on 
one hemisphere an approximate equality of summer 
and winter heat, on the other an augmented differ- 
ence between them. If at the epoch of maximum 
excentricity the earth was in aphelion during our 
winter, a great accession of snow might arise and 
be continued for ages, and glaciers have a large 
augmentation ; under the contrary circumstances, 
less snow and shortened glaciers. To this latter 
condition the present state of the north cor- 
responds; and’ by consulting the astronomi- 
cal tables, it appears that a condition of 
extreme glaciation, dependent on the maximum 
excentricity of the earth’s orbit, cannot have hap- 
pened within the last 100,000 years. This, it will 
be remembered, corresponds with the conjecture of 
our President regarding the possible antiquity of 
the fluviatile gravel-beds with flint implements 
at St.-Acheul; and with the computation of M. 
Morlot, of the age of the oldest grayel cone of 
La Tinitre on the Lake of Geneva, which he 
supposes to have followed the latest extreme exten- 
sion of glaciation in the Alps. Quite a different 
conclusion, however, was presented a few years 
since by aGerman mathematician, Herr Adhemar, 
who, reflecting on the difference of mean annual 





ever-changing paths round the sun. All natural 


temperature of the two hemispheres of the earth— 








several processes. Quite recently, Mr. Croll recalls | 


orbit—by which, in a small degree, the total quan- | 


north. In Switzerland two great extensions of ice 
‘in former times have been traced by Escher and 
the eminent geologists of that country—the latter 
one corresponding perhaps to the age of our glacial 
drift. The melting of snow and ice in the valleys 
| of the Alps is far more rapid under the influence 
| of certain winds than by the direct effect of sun- 
‘shine. Withdraw the hot Féhn for a season, the 
' glaciers would renew their advance; let it cease, or 
| lose its specific action for a century, the progress 
of the ice would be considerable. In many centuries 
the Rhone glacier might reach again to Sion, Ville- 
neuve and Lausanne; in many thousands of years 
all the valleys and lakes and borders of the Alps 
might be re-occupied by ice. Now the southerly 
wind, which so rapidly strips the Alpine peaks of 
their snow, draws its melting power from the hot 
northern tracts of Africa. Were these tracts again 
' covered, as once they were, with an expansion of 
the Mediterranean, the wind would lose its exces- 
sive dissolving powers—snows would gather above, 
and glaciers extend below, to levels and distances 
now quite unattainable without some great physical 
change. Great physical change, then, is the inevit- 
able antecedent to extensive glaciation and abun- 
dant dissolution of ice round the mountains of the 
north. Astronomical vicissitudes returning in cycles 
of long duration, changes of level of the land, expan- 
sions and contractions of the sea, deviations of the 
currents of the ocean, alterations in the prevalent 
direction and quality of the winds—whichever of 
these causes we assume, and however we combine 
them, it is evident that we are appealing from the 
existing order of nature and the present measures 
of effect in time, to some other combination of 
natural agencies, some other standard of physical 
energy. The conclusion is obvious. Inductive geo- 
logy refuses to accept definite periods for phenomena 
produced under conditions not yet really determined. 
I will not, by any further observations, discourage 
you from exploring this attractive field of research, 
or restrain the freedom with which you will desire 
| to discuss it. Only let me add, that to one fresh 
from the Alps—from the old Pfahlhausen of the 
lakes, and much older monuments of overspreading 
snow and gliding ice the later ages of geology and 
the earlier ages of mankind seem to be fairly united 
| in one large field of inquiry. That it must We trod- 
; den with heedful steps, and demands all possible 
| care in the scrutiny of facts, in the estimation of 
| natural agencies, and in the choice of right mea- 
| sures of time, before the Pleistocene, Quaternary, 
;or Human period can be said to be acajpately 
known by natural phenomena, even in this the best 
| examined part of the world, is obvious. But the 
| same remark applies to every one of the many per- 
| plexing questions which have been considered by 
geologists. By following the same good processes 
of strict inquiry and cautious interpretation which 
have settled those difficulties, we may hope to settle 
this. Let every one join in the effort, and bring 
selected materials to the growing fabric; so that 
we may not erect a rude and barbarous cairn, the 
memorial of dead opinions, but construct a temple 
of well-fitted stones, in which we may worship with 
delight the God of Truth, and be followed in the 
same pleasing duty by many successors.” 


‘ A brief Explanation of a Geological Map of the 
Neighbourhood of Bristol and Bath,’ by Mr. W. 
SANDERS. 

‘ Measures of Geological Time by Natural Chro- 
nometers, with a Communication from M. Morlot,’ 
by Prof. PHILLIPs. 

‘On the Conclusion to be deduced from the 
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Physical Structure of some Meteorites,’ by Mr. | their eyes, and in their hands, the most complete col- | ation, especially when we take into account ‘the 


H. C. Sorsy. 
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of some New Genera and Species,’ by Mr. H. 
Woopwarb. 

‘On the Geognostic Relations of the Auriferous 
Quartz of Nova Scotia,’ by Mr. H. C. Satmon. 

‘A Notice of the latest Labours of the Imperial 
Geological Institute of the Austrian Empire,’ by 
Mr. F. von Haver. 

‘Note on the Occurrence of the same Fossil 
Plants in the Permian Rocks of Westmoreland and 
Durham,’ by Sir R. I. Murcuison, 

‘On Changes of Relative Level of Land and Sea 
in South-western Devonshire, in connexion with 
the Antiquity of Mankind,’ by W. PENGELLY. 
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THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT said :—Before entering upon the 
special business for which the Section has been 
called together, viz., the consideration of the Re- 
ports to be presented upon various zoological and 
botanical subjects, and the reading of the papers 
submitted by the Members, I should wish to make 
a few general observations on some topics which 
appear to me to have an important bearing on the 
science we study, in the hope they may elicit some 
observations from the Members present. I should 
wish to make some observations on the subject of 
Public Museums. It may be well imagined that, 
having during the whole of my life been intimately 
connected with the management of what I believe 
to be, at the present day, the most important 
zoological museum in the world, it is a subject that 
has long and deeply occupied my thoughts; and it 
will also be readily believed that it is only after 
serious and prolonged consideration that I have 
come to the conclusion, that the plan hitherto pur- 
sued in their arrangement has rendered them less 
useful to science and less interesting to the public 
at large than they might have been made under 
a different system. Let us consider the purposes 
for which such a museum is established. These 
are twofold: first, for the diffusion of instruction 
and rational amusement among the mass of the 
people ; and, secondly, for giving to the scientific 
student every possible means of examining and 
studying the specimens of which they consist. 
Now, it appears to me that, in the desire to com- 
bine these two objects, which are essentially dis- 
tinct, the first object—namely, the general instruc- 
tion of the people—has been to a great extent lost 
sight of, and sacrificed to the second, without any 
corresponding advantage to the latter, because the 


systenggitself has been thoroughly erroneous. The 
curat of large museums have naturally, and 


perhaps properly, been men more deeply devoted 
to scientific study than interested in elementary 
instruction, and they have consequently done what 
they thought best for the promotion of science by 
accommodating and exhibiting, on the shelves or 


Ss 


the open cases of the museum every specimen which 
they possessed, without considering that by so doing 
they were overwhelming the general visitor with a 
mass of unintelligible objects, and, at the same 
time, rendering their attentive study by the man 
of science more difficult and onerous than if they 
had been brought into a smaller space and in a 
more available condition. What the largest class 
of visitors, the general public, want is a collection 
of the more interesting objects, so arranged as to 
afford the greatest possible amount of information 
in a moderate space, and to be obtained, as it were, 
at a glance. The students, on the other hand (and 
though these are undoubtedly the most important, 
they form but an infinitesimal proportion of the 
mass),—-the scientific students require to have under 


lection of specimens that can be brought together, 
and in such a condition as to admit of the most 
minute examination of their differences, whether 
of age, or sex, or state, or of whatever kind that 
can throw light upon all the innumerable questions 
that are continually arising in the progress of 
thought and opinion. In the futile attempt to 
combine these two purposes in one consecutive 
arrangement, the modern museum entirely fails in 
both particulars. It is only to be compared to a 
large store or a city warehouse, in which every 


| specimen that can be collected is arranged on its 


proper shelf, so that it may be found when wanted; 
but the uninformed mind derives little instruction 
from the contemplation of its stores, while the 
student of nature requires a far more careful ex- 
amination of them than is possible under such a 
system. To consult such an arrangement with any 
advantage, the visitor should be as well informed 
with relation to the system on which it is based 
as the curator himself, and, consequently, the 
general visitor perceives little else than a chaos of 
specimens, of which the bulk of those placed in 
close proximity are so nearly alike that he can 
scarcely perceive any difference between them, 
even supposing them to be placed on a level with 
the eye, while the greater number of those which 
are much above or below this level are utterly 
unintelligible. To such visitors the numerous species 
of rats, or squirrels, or sparrows, or larks that 
crowd the shelves from all parts of the world, are 
but a rat, a squirrel, a sparrow, or a lark ; and this 
is still more especially the case with animals of a 
less marked and less known type of character. 
Experience has long since convinced me that such 
a collection so arranged is a great mistake. The 
eye both of the general visitor and of the student 
becomes confused by the number of the specimens, 
however systematically they may be brought 
together. The very extent of the collection renders 
it difficult even for the student, and much more so 
for the less scientific visitor, to discover any particu- 


lar specimen of which he is in quest, and the larger | 


the collection the greater this difficulty becomes. 
Add to this the fact that all specimens, but 
more especially the more beautiful and the more 
delicate, are speedily deteriorated, and in some 
cases destroyed for all useful purpose by exposure 
to light, and that both the skins and bones of ani- 
mals are found to be much more susceptible of 
measurement and comparison, in an unstuffed or 
unmounted state, and it will be at once apparent 
why almost all scientific zoologists have adopted 
for their own collections the simpler and more 
advantageous plan of keeping their specimens in 
boxes orin drawers, devoted each toa family, a genus, 
or a section of a genus, as each individual case may 
require. Thus preserved and thus arranged, the 
most perfect and the most useful collection that 
the student could desire would occupy compara- 
tively a small space, and by no means require large 
and lofty halls for its reception. As it is desirable 
that each large group should be kept in a separate 
room, and as wall-space is what is chiefly required 
for the reception of the drawers or boxes, rooms 
like those of an ordinary dwelling-house would be 
best fitted for the accommodation of such a collec- 
tion, and of the students by whom it would be con- 
sulted: one great advantage of this plan being 
that students wouid be uninterrupted by the igno- 
rant curiosity of the ruder class of general visitors, 
and not liable to interference from scientific rivals. 
There are other considerations also which should 
be taken into account in estimating the advantages 
of a collection thus preserved and thus arranged. 
A particular value is attached to such specimens 
as have been studied and described by zoologists 
as affording the certain means of identifying the 
animals on which their observations were made. 
Such specimens ought to be preserved in such a 
way as to be least liable to injury from exposure 
to light, dust or other extraneous causes of deterior- 
ation, and this is best done by keeping them in 
a state the least exposed to these destructive influ- 
ences, instead of in the open cases of a public 
and necessarily strongly-lighted gallery. Again, the 


‘amount of saving thus effected in the cost of stuffing 
and mounting is well worthy of serious consider- | 


fact that this stuffing and mounting, however 
agreeable to the eye, are made at the cost of rep. 
dering the specimens thus operated upon lesg 
available for scientific use. All these arguments go 
to prove that, for the purposes of scientific study, the 
most complete collection that could possibly be 
formed would be best kept in cabinets or boxes 
from which light and dust would be excluded, in 
rooms specially devoted to the purpose, and not in 
galleries open to the general public ; and that such 
an arrangement would combine the greatest advan. 
tage to the student and the most complete preser. 
vation of the specimens, with great economy in 
point of expense. This having been done, it is eas 

to devise the plan of a museum, which shall be 
the most interesting and instructive to general 
visitors, and one from which, however short 
their stay, or however casual their inspection, 
they can hardly fail to carry away some amount 
of valuable information. The larger animals 
being, of course, more generally interesting, 
and easily seen and recognized, should be exhibited 
in the preserved state, and in situations in which 
they can be completely isolated. This is necessary 
also on account of their size, which would not admit 
of their being grouped in the manner which I pro- 
posed with reference to the smaller specimens, 
The older museums were for the most part made up 
of a number of larger or smaller glass-fronted boxes, 
each containing one or sometimes a pair of speci- 
mens. This method had some advantages, but 
many inconveniences, — amongst others that of 
occupying too large an amount of room. But I 
cannot help thinking that when this was given up 
for the French plan of attaching each specimen to 
a separate stand, and marshalling them like soldiers 
on the shelves of a large open case, the improvement 
was not so great as many supposed; and this has 
become more and more evident since the researches 
of travellers and collectors have so largely increased 
thenumbers of known species, —of species frequently 
separated by characters so minute as not to be 
detected without careful and close examination, 
Having come to the conclusion that a museum for 
the use of the general public should consist chiefly 
of the best known, the most marked, and the most 
interesting animals, arranged in such a way as to 
convey the greatest amount of instruction in the 
shortest and most direct manner, and so exhibited 
as to be seen without confusion, —I am very much 
disposed to recur to something like the old plan of 
arranging each species or series of species in a 
| special case, to be placed either on shelves or tables 
| or in wall-cases, as may be found most approp..ate, 
{or as the special purpose for which each cas2 is 
| prepared and exhibited may seem to require. But 
instead of each case, as of old, containing only a 
| single specimen it should embrace a series of speci- 
mens, selected and arranged so as to present a 
special object for study ; and thus any visitor look- 
ing at a single case only, and taking the trouble to 
| understand it, would carry away a distinct portion 
| of knowledge, such as in the present state of our 
| arrangements could only be obtained by the exainin- 
}ation and comparison of specimens distributed 
| through distant parts of the collection. Every case 
should be distinctly labelled with an account of the 
purpose for which it is prepared and exhibited, and 
each specimen contained in it should also have a 
label indicating why it is there placed. I may be 
asked why should each series of specimens be con- 
tained in a separate case; but I think it most 
obvious that a series of objects exhibited for a 
definite purpose should be brought into close proxi- 
mity and contained in a well-defined space, and 
this will best be done by keeping them in a single 
case. There is also the additional advantage that 
whenever, in the progress of discovery, it becomes 
desirable that the facts for the illustration of which 
the case was prepared should be exhibited in @ 
different manner, this can easily be done by re- 
arranging the individual case, without interfering 
with the general arrangement of the collection. I 
| believe the more clearly the object is defined and 
| the illustrations kept together, the greater will be 
| the amount of information derived from it by the 
| visitor and the interest which he will feel in examin- 
ing it. Such cases may advantageously be prepared 
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to show—The classes of the animal kingdom by 

means of one or more typical examples of each 

class; the orders of each class; the families of each 

order; the genera of each family; the section of 

each genus; a selection of a specimen of each of 

the more important or striking species of each genus 

or section; the changes of state, sexes, habits and 

manners of well-known or otherwise interesting 

epecies ; the economic uses to which they are 

applied, and such other particulars as the judgment 

and talent of the curator would select as best 

adapted for popular instruction, and of which these 

are only intended as partial indications. No one, 

I think, who has ever had charge of a museum, 

or has noted the behaviour of the visitors while 

passing through it, can doubt for a moment that 

such cases would be infinitely more attractive 

to the public at large than the crowded shelves 

of our present museums, in which they speedily 

become bewildered by the multiplicity, the appa- 

rent sameness, and at the same time the infinite 

variety of the objects presented to their view; 

and in regard to which the labels on the top of the 

cases afford them little assistance, while those on 

the specimens themselves are almost unintelligible. 

When such visitors really take any interest in the 
exhibition, it will generally be found that they con- 

centrate their attention on individual objects, whilst 
others affect to do the same, in order to conceal 
their total want of interest, of which they somehow 
feel ashamed, although it originates in no fault of 
their own. I think the time is approaching when 
a great change will be made in museums of natural 
history, and have, therefore, thrown out these 
observations as suggestions, by which it appears to 
me that their usefulness may be greatly extended. 
In England, as we are well aware, all changes are 
well considered and slowly adopted. Some forty 
years ago, the plea of placing every specimen on a 
separate stand, and arranging them, in rank and 
file, in large glass cases, was considered a great 
step in advance; and it was, doubtless, an improve- 
ment on the pre-existing plan, especially at a time 
when our collections were limited to a small number 
of species, which were scarcely more than types of 
our modern families or genera, The idea had arisen 
that the English collections were smaller than those 
on the Continent, and the public called for every 
specimen to be exhibited. But the result has been 
that, in consequence of the enormous development 
of our collections, the attention of the great mass 
of visitors is distracted by the multitude of speci- 
mens; while the minute characters by which natu- 
ralists distinguish genera and species are inappre- 
ciable in their eyes. It was not, however, the 
unenlightened public only who insisted on this 
unlimited display, but there were also some leading 
scientific men who called for it, on the ground that 
the curator might be induced to keep specimens 
out of sight, in order to make use of them for the 
enlargement of his own scientific reputation, while 
the scientific public were debarred the sight of 
them, and that valuable specimens might be thus 
kept, as the favourite phrase was, in the cellars. 
But any such imputation would be completely 
nullified by the plan I have proposed, of placing all 
the specimens in the scientific collection in boxes 
or drawers appropriated to them, and rendering 
them thus at once, and readily, accessible to stu- 
dents at large. And I may observe that the late 
Mr. Swainson, who was the first to raise the cry, 
lived to find that it was far more useful to keep 
his own extensive collection of bird-skins in drawers, 
like his butterflies and his shells; and that most 
scientific zoologists and osteologists are now con- 
vinced that the skins of animals unstuffed, and the 
bones of vertebrata unmounted, and kept in drawers 
or boxes, are far more useful for scientific purposes 
than stuffed skins or set-up skeletons. So also with 
reference to my proposal for the arrangement of 
the museum for the general public, I find that 
those who are desirous of exhibiting their speci- 
mens to the best advantage are gradually adopting 
similar plans. Thus, when Mr. Gould determined on 
the exhibition of his magnificent collection of hum- 
ming-birds, he at once renounced the rank-and-file 
system, and arranged them in small glazed cases, 
each case containing a genus, and each pane or 


lately, at Liverpool, I observed that the clever 

curator, Mr. Moore, instead of keeping a single 

animal on each stand, has commenced grouping the 

various specimens of the same species of mammalia 

together on one and the same stand, and thus 

giving far greater interest to the group than the 

individual specimens afford. In some of the con- 

tinental museums also I have observed the same 

plan adopted to a limited extent. In the British 

Museum, as an experiment, with the view of testing 

the feelings of the public and the scientific visitors, 

the species of the Nestor Parrots and of the Birds 

of Paradise, a family of the Gorillas, and of the 

Impeyan Pheasants, and sundry of the more in- 

teresting single specimens, have been placed in iso- 
lated cases, and it may readily be seen that they 
have proved the most attractive cases in the Exhi- 
bition. I now exhibit a case of insects received 
from Germany in which the plan I have suggested 
is fully carried out. You will perceive that in one 
small case, are exhibited simultaneously and visible 

at a glance the egg, the larva, the plant on which 

it feeds, the pupa, and the perfect moth, together 

with its varieties and the parasites by which the 

caterpillar is infested. Such cases representing the 

entire life and habits of all the best-known and 

most interesting of our native insects, would be, 

as I conceive, far more attractive to the public at 
large than the exhibition of any conceivable num- 
ber of our allied or cognate species, having no 
interest whatever, except for the advanced zoolo- 
gical student. I will only add, that I am per- 
fectly satisfied by observation and experience, and 
I believe the opinion is rapidly gaining ground, 
that the scientific student would find a collection 
solely devoted to study, and preserved in boxes and 
drawers, far more useful and available for scientific 
purposes than the stuffed specimens at present 
arranged in galleries of immense extent, and 
crowded with curious and bewildered spectators ; 
while, on the other hand, the general public would 
infinitely better understand, and consequently more 
justly appreciate a well-chosen and well-exhibited 
selection of a limited number of specimens, care- 
fully arranged to exhibit special objects of general 
interest, and to afford a complete series of elemen- 
tary instruction, than miles of glass cases contain- 
ing thousands upon thousands of specimens, all 
exhibited in a uniform manner, and placed like 
soldiers at a review.—I now turn to a very different 
subject, but one which has always occupied a con- 
siderable share of my attention, and on which a 
few observations may not be out of place on this 
occasion, viz. the acclimatization of animals. This 
subject, which has been a favourite one with the 
more thoughtful student, appears all at once to 
have become popular, and several associations have 
been formed for the especial purpose of its promo- 
tion, not only in this country, but also on the Con- 
tinent and in the Australian colonies. I may ob- 
serve that the acclimatization cf animals, and 
especially the introduction and cultivation of fish, 
was among the peculiar objects put forward by the 
Zoological Society at the time of its foundation 
nearly forty years ago, although, as we all know, 
it has been able to do very little for its promotion. 
It would appear, from observations that are occa- 
sionally to be met with in the public papers, and in 
other journals, as though it were a prevalent opinion 
among the patrons of some of these Associations, 
that scientific zoologists are opposed to their views, 
or at least lukewarm on the subject. But I am 
convinced that they are totally mistaken in such a 
notion ; and that it can only have originated in 
the expression of a belief, founded on experience, 
that some of the schemes of the would-be accli- 
matizers are incapable of being carried out, and 
would never have been suggested if their promoters 
had been better acquainted with the habits and 
manners of the animals on which the experiments 
are proposed to be made. With other members of 
the British Association, I have received a reprint 
of the Rules of Nomenclature drawn up by Mr. 
Strickland and others, and printed in the Report of 
the Twelfth Meeting of the Association (1842), 
accompanied with a request to examine them care- 
fully, and to communicate any suggestions to Sir 








side of the case showing a small series of allied 


W. Jardine, Bart. I can only repeat the sugges- 


species in a family group of a single species. When ‘tion I made when the Rules were under the con- 


sideration of the Committee of the Natural History 
Section at Manchester, viz. that the term acclima- 
tization has been employed in several widely dif- 
ferent senses ; firstly, as indicating the domestication 
of animals now only known in the wild state ; 
secondly, to express the introduction of the domesti- 
cated animals of one country into another; and 
thirdly, the cultivation of fishes, &c. by the re-stock- 
ing of rivers, the colonization of ponds, or the 
renovation of worn-out oyster or pearl fisheries by 
fresh supplies. In conclusion, I would request you 
kindly to bear in mind that I have simply thrown 
these observations together in the hope of eliciting 
the opinions of my colleagues in the Section. My 
only desire is that we may all heartily concur in 
doing all that is in our power to render this and 
other institutions conducive to the increase of the 
— the happiness and the comforts of the 
ople. 

‘Report of Experiments respecting the Develop- 
ment and Migration of the Entozoa,’ by Dr. T. 5. 
CoBBOLD. 

‘Further Report on Shetland Dredging,’ by Mr. 
J.G. JEFFREYS. 

‘Remarks on Stylifer, a genus of quasi-parasitic 
Mollusca, with Particulars of the European Species 
S. Turtoni, by Mr. J.G. JEFFREYS. 

‘ First Steps towards the Domestication of 
Animals,’ by Mr. F. Gauton. 
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wood, Dr. E. Crisp, J.T. Dickson, Dr. Fearnside, Dr. G. D. Gibb, 
R. T. Gore, A. Haviland, Dr. Radcliffe Hall , 
K. King, Dr. D. D. Logan, Dr. Lewis, Dr. rr. Nicholson, Dr. 
W. H. Ransom, Dr. B. W. Richardson, A. B. Shepherd, Rey. J. 
Slatter, J. Soden, Dr. J. Thurnam. 


THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT,—after adverting to the great 
number of poor-law dietaries in operation in Eng- 
land and Wales, owing to the want of superintend- 
ence by some competent public officer, and to the 
disease arising from a want of such control in the 
Army and Navy,—proceeded to detail at length the 
measures of one movement, which has of late years 
been introduced even with respect to the nature 
and quality of the diet and the mode of preparation. 
Particularly referring to the arrangements with 
respect to the army, he observed that they were 
now, in time of peace, as varied and economical 
as were to be found in a private family. He went 
at length into the question of the dietary of gaols 
and convict prisons, and contended that there 
were necessary deficiencies in the absence of proper 
scientific inquiry, which would adapt the food to 
the different classes and conditions of the persons. 
The dietary of hospitals and schools came also 
under review; the author particularly alluding to 
the insufficient diet provided at many cheap edu- 
cational establishments for a period of life when 
the greatest attention was required to the proper 
nourishment, any neglect in that respect having a 
material effect upon the mental and physical con- 
ditions of the subject in later life. Touching upon 
the Banting system, he passed over the question of 
desirability of reducing the bulk of a given indivi- 
dual as a matter which must always be left to 
private judgment, and to be dealt with according 
to particular circumstances; but he thought it 
would be an evil to the nation, both bodily and 
mentally, if the system of reduction were to become 
at all general, and that, on the contrary, regarding 
the whole population, there was more need to add 
to than to lessen the weight of the body. His own 
experience was, that a very serious diminution of 
both bodily and mental vigour followed the work- 
ing out of the plan. Analyzing the nutritive quali- 
ties of different kinds of food, bread-stuffs, sugar, 
fat, water, milk, cheese, tea, beer and cider, he 
took occasion in the course of his remarks to censure 
the practice common amongst farmers of feeding 
their pigs with milk, instead of selling it at a low 

rice. 

. The Rev. J. Statrer then read a paper ‘On 
the Dietary of the Agricultural Poor,’—presenting 
the results of an inquiry into the dietary his poorer 
parishioners (in the southern districts of England), 
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made during the spring of the present year. The 
solid part of the diet consisted mainly of bread, 
more or less bacon, potatoes and other vegetables, 
occasionally cheese, butter or lard, and sugar. 
Bread constituted the bulk of the nutriment con- 
sumed by an agricultural population. Potatoes 
and vegetables could not usually be grown by 
the agricultural labourer upon his small patch of 

ound in sufficient quantities to insure a supply 
throughout the year. Cheese, butter, lard and 
sugar were valuable elements of diet; but rice and 
oatmeal were never used. Fresh meat was also 
wanting. Herrings werenot uncommonly procured. 
Milk was, perhaps, the most serious want to be 
regretted. Tea was the ordinary beverage; beer 
was rarely drunk, except in a way injurious to 
health and morals, generally in a selfish indulgence 
of the man at the expense of his wife and children. 
The general household arrangement was to cook 
on the Sunday a piece of bacon, of which a small 

uantity was apportioned on that day to the chil- 

5 xa but after the Sunday meal all that remained 
was eked out cold for the man’s dinner, the children, 
and generally the woman, being without animal 
food during the rest of the week. The quantity of 
nitrogen supplied to the children was, as a rule, 
sadly deficient, and the quantity of nutriment 
taken by the parents was very inadequate for hard 
work. There were immense difficulties in the way 
of inducing the poor to amend their dietary, and the 
progress of philanthropic efforts in their education 
must be trusted to for the remedy. The advance 
of labour and the inclosure of commons have tended 
to deteriorate the diet of the poor; the one by 
diminishing the amount of offal parts of fresh meat, 
which it was once in their power to buy cheaply, 
and the other by diminishing the supply of milk, 
so desirable for all ages, but especially for young 
children. 

‘On the Various Forms assumed by the Glottis,’ 
by Dr. G. D. Gibb. 

‘On a Supplementary System of Nutrient 
Arteries for the Lungs,’ by Mr. W. TurNER. 

‘On the Action of the Nervous Tissue concerned 
in Perception,’ by Mr. W. E. C. Nourse, 
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THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the business of the 
Section, made some remarks on the progress of 
Geography during the last forty years. 

‘ Notes on China, Mongolia and Siberia in 1863,’ 
by Mr. A. Micare.—Between August and Decem- 
ber, 1863, the author travelled from China to Eng- 
land by the overland Siberian route. Thirty miles 
to the north-west of Pekin, the elevated land of 
North China is reached, its commencement being 
@ precipitous mountain barrier, the road through 
which (the Nankow Pass) is quite impracticable 
for wheeled vehicles. About ten miles distant from 
this Pass the road crosses a second mountain ridge, 
at the summit of which is the plain of Chan-Kia- 
Kow, 2,500 feet above the sea. A lofty chain of 
mountains separates China from Mongolia at this 
point; the pass into Mongolia rises 2,500 feet in 
fifteen miles, but is easy travelling. The journey 
across the desert of Gobi to the Russian frontier 
town of Kiachta occupied nearly a month, the 
breadth of the waste being here about 600 miles. 
It is a vast sandy prairie; in some places the grass 
is rich and supports enormous herds of horses and 
cattle ; in others the pasture is scant, but still capable 
of supporting sheep and goats; whilst some parts 
are so barren that camels only can live on them. 
There is not a tree to be seen in all this vast 


expanse, but from 47° N. lat. and 108° E. long., 
where the desert, on this line of march, terminates, 
all the hills are thickly wooded and a most luxuriant, 
but, as yet, uncultivated tract, 200 miles in breadth, 
stretches to the frontier of Siberia. The Mongol 
tribes who are scattered over the region are a purely 
pastoral people, simple and hospitable. They 
barter their flocks and herds with the Chinese for 
cotton-cloth, tobacco and other necessaries, the 
only circulating medium used being brick tea. 
From the table-land of Mongolia there is a gradual 
descent of nearly 3,000 feet to Kiachta. The road 
thence to the provincial capital, Irkutsk, is very 
circuitous; a more direct route would be round the 
south end of Lake Baikal, but the country is so 
mountainous that it is only very recently that the 
costly enterprise of cutting aroad has been entered 
on by the Russian Government, and this will take 
years to complete. When done, the necessity of 
crossing the stormy Baikal will be avoided, and 
the postal communication rendered free from the 
risks and delays that now take place. The depths 
of the lake have never been sounded; the water is 
clear and in the deep parts almost black. Siberia, 
generally speaking, remains a vast primeval forest, 
through which avenues have been cut to form 
roads. The soil is for the most part fertile, and 
the country blessed with numerous great navigable 
rivers. Steam-tugs are beginning to be introduced, 
and the author found steamers on the Irtish as 
high as the town of Omsk. The principal towns 
of Siberia are large, elegant and wealthy, and the 





country is generally prosperous, wanting only popu- 
lation to develope its natural advantages. Scholars 
and artists find occupation in the colleges and 
seminaries, which are liberally supported. The 
Sclavonic inhabitants are the descendants of exiles, 
but these were not necessarily of the criminal 
class. The freedom they enjoy and the opportuni- 
ties of gathering wealth have elevated the character 
of the Siberian peasantry. The absence of serfdom 
has been the chief cause of their improvement, 
and its abolition in Russia proper may in course 
of time produce like results there; indeed, an 
improvement is already perceptible in the intelli- 
gence, self-respect and industry of the emancipated 
serfs. The electric telegraph has been carried as 
far as the town of Irkutsk, 3,800 miles from St. 
Petersburg. A branch line will shortly be erected 
from Irkutsk to Kiachta. The author could not 
reconcile the accounts he had read of the treatment 
of the Polish political exiles with what he saw in 
Siberia. He found them invariably received with 
the highest respect, both by government officials 
and the public generally. Being for the most part 
men of education, they at once take up their proper 
position in society. When a party of exiles arrive 
at the residence of a governor who has the disposal 
of them, they are generally at once introduced to 
his family and are put on a footing of free inter- 
course. Of those condemned to work in the mines 
many are never sent there at all, and those who 
are find the penalty generally mitigated. Siberia 
offers a fair field for the talents of the exiles; the 
road to fortune is open to them, and many rise to 
eminence. 

‘On the Physical and Political Geography of 
the Jordan Valley and Eastern Palestine,’ by the 
Rev. H. B. TristRAM.—This was an oral discourse, 
in which the speaker communicated the chief 
results of his recent natural history exploration of 
Palestine. No signs of volcanic eruption were found 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan Valley, and the statements of De Saulcy 
on these points were shown to be wholly erroneous. 
The depression of the Dead Sea was coincident 
with the synclinal line of the great system of 
inclined limestone strata of the region. The district 
of Moab was spoken of in most laudatory terms, 
as regards its climate and fertility; indeed, the 
whole Jordan Valley formed a tract of country 
entirely different as to its vegetation and animal 
life from the rest of Palestine. Its Fauna and 
Flora yielded many new species and showed quite 
an Indian type; the total results could not, how- 
ever, at present be given, as the Flora was still 
being worked out by Mr. Lowne, the botanist to 
the Expedition. 





‘On the Western Shores of the Dead Sea,’ by 


the Rev. G. CLowzs, B.A.—The journey wag per. 
formed in 1863 in company with four frien, 
under the guidance of Abu Dahtk, sheikh of the 
Jah4lin tribe of Arabs. The party reached the 
shores of the Dead Sea through the Wady-ez. 
Zuweirah. Whilst crossing the broad plain which 
here stretches towards the lake, dead trees were 
observed standing in the water at some distance 
from the shore. Mr. Poole, in October, 1855, 
remarked the same thing; it is, therefore, more 
than probable that a permanent rise in the level 
of the sea has taken place of late years. To the 
north of the Wady-ez-Zuweirah, the party noticed 
the existence of three distinct parallel beach 
the highest lying at least fifty feet above the leva 
of the sea, which removed all doubt that the Dead 
Sea was once much higher than at the present 
time, and therefore the old idea of the Cities of the 
Plain being submerged is untenable. At a place 
half a mile south of Ain Jidy, Mr. Clowes, 
whilst bathing and trying the buoyancy of the 
water, found that he was being carried by a strong 
current in a northerly direction. He suggested 
that this may either have been an eddy caused by 
the influx of the Jordan, or a movement produced 
by a spring in the bed of the lake. The analysis 
of a bottle of water collected at this point counte. 
nances the latter idea, for he had fortunately the 
means of comparing it with that of a portion col- 
lected two days previously from the north of the 
lake :— 
Collected April 9th, 
half-mile S. of 


Collected 
April 7th, from 


Ain Jidy. North shore, 
Specific Gravity 11674 1°1812 
Per-centage of Salts 20°54 a5. « 
Boiling point .. .. 1065 Cent. 108° Cent. 


These analyses showed that the water collected at 
Ain Jidy was less dense and contained a smaller 
per-centage of salts than that obtained two days pre- 
viously at the north. These facts appeared most. 
interesting in connexion with the question whether 
the supply of water from the known sources is 
sufficient to counterbalance the enormous evapora- 
tion constantly going on. 

‘On the Turcoman Tribes of Central Asia,’ by 
M. VamBery.—The Turcomans are a predatory 
and nomad nation, inhabiting a large tract of 
country to the east of the Caspian Sea. As far as 
history records, they never appear to have been 
united in a single body. They are divided into 
Khalks, or tribes, each tribe consisting of numerous 
Taife, or hordes, and each horde into Tire, or clans. 
Naming only the principal divisions, we find :—L. 
Tschandor, 12,000 tents, —2. Erszari, 50,000,—8. 
Alieli, 3,000,—4. Kara, 1,500,—5. Salor, 8,000, 
—6. Sarik, 10,000,—7. Tekke, 60,000,—8. Goklen, 
12,000,—9. Yomut, 40,000: total number of tents, 
196,500. Reckoning to each tent 5 persons, we 
have the sum of 982,500 souls. Amongst them 
there appears to be no single man desirous of com- 
manding, or any individual inclined to obey. There 
is no trace of any such character as the Akszakal 
of the Turks, or the Sheikh of the Arabs. Yet 
there is no anarchy and fewer breaches of justice 
and morality amongst them than the other Islam 
nations of Asia. All is governed by a more potent 
sovereign—the ‘‘Deb,” custom, usage. Religion 
has very small influence. They kidnap their co- 
religionists. The different tribes live in great mu- 
tual enmity, which is fortunate for Persia; for the 
union of this warlike people would be fatal to this 
latter country. Even when divided, they do not 
fear Persia, but they fear the discipline of their 
Russian opponents. The chief support of the social 
union is the firm cohesion, not merely of the par- 
ticular divisions, but of the whole tribe. Every 
Turkoman, nay even the child of four years, 
knows the Taife and Tire to which he belongs, and 
points with pride to the power or to the numbers 
of his particular horde. The Turkoman is remark- 
able for his bold penetrating glance, which distin- 
guishes him from all the nomads and townspeople 
of central Asia. The leading features in his life 
are the alamann or predatory expedition. The in- 
vitation to any enterprise finds him ever ready. 
The design is always kept secret, and as soon as 
his chief elect has received a blessing from the 
Mollah, every man springs into his saddle and 





betakes himself to the rendezvous. The attack is 
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made either at midnight or at sunrise, and it needs 
great firmness on the part of the assailed to with- 
sand a surprise of this nature. The caravans of 
Persians very seldom stand their ground; it is the 

ible historical prestige of the Tartar of the 
porth that robs the boldest of his courage. He who 
resists is cut down, and the rest are bound and 
taken into slavery. In domestic life the Turcoman 
is indolent. During his evening hours he loves 
to listen to fairy tales and to the songs of the 
Bakhschi or minstrel, who sings songs to the 
accompaniment of his dutara, a two-stringed 
jnstrument. The songs are mostly those of 
Makhdumkuli, the national poet, who died about 
eighty years ago. These songsare of peculiarinterest 
gs furnishing a pure specimen of the Turkoman 
dialect. Some customs are very remarkable, as 
but faint traces of them are found amongst the 
other nomads of Central Asia. For instance, the 
marriage ceremonial, where the bride, concealed 
from head to foot in a large veil, has to ride a race 
with the bridegroom, and often arrives at the goal 
sooner than the young nomad. The time when 
the Turcoman tribes left their original country, 
cannot be fixed with exactness. Some of them 
were already in the Eastern part of the desert on 
this side of the Oxus, at the time of the Arabian 
occupation. Others took possession of their present 
country, probably in the time of Dschengis Khan 
and Timour. The last rising of the Turcomans in 
mass occurred under Nadir Shah and Aga Mehe- 
med Khan, who, helped by these tribes and the 
Afghans, at the commencement of the last century 
shook Asia out of her slumber. They are, next to 
the Kiptschak, the most warlike people of Central 
Asia, and are, from their position, the guardians 
of the southern frontiers of the Asiatic Highlands 
of Turkistan. 

‘On the Ethnology of the Iranian Race,’ by 
M. Nicoras De Kuanikor.—Starting with the 
Aryan theory of the original identity of the Hindus 
and Iranians or Persians, the writer proceeded to 
answer the question, Where was the cradle of the 
Iranian family ? by an investigation into some of 
their most ancient traditions, beginning with an 
analysis of the Vendidad, and the poems of Firdusi. 
The conclusion was that they were probably ori- 
ginally scattered to the north, west, south and 
east of the fertile valleys situated between the 
Hindoo Koosh, the Cordilleras of Poughman and 
Koohi Baba, and of the well-watered plains of 
Herat, Seistan, and Kirman. The results of a 
careful examination of craniological types amongst 
the nations of these parts of Asia, partly confirmed 
this conclusion. The Persian blood, however, has 
been much improved by crossing, during more than 
2,000 years, with various populations, but especially 
with Semites and Turanians. 

‘On Russian Trade with Bokhara,’ by Mr. A. 
HIpPivs. 





Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
President—Dr. W. Farr. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir J. Bowrinc, J. Heywoop, Toe Mayor or 
ATH, Right Hon. J. H. Napier, Col. Sykes. 
Secretaries—F. Purpy, E. Macrory, E. T. Payne. 
Committee—A. Ansas, 8. Brown, H. G. Bohn, C. H. Bracebridge, 
J. Bonomi, E. B. Elliott, W. Ewart, Prof. Fawcett, F. P. Fel- 
lowes, Major-Gen. Hannyngton, Prof. Hennessy, E. Hill, Dr. 
Hodgkin, Rey. Dr. Hume, W. Gore Langton, Dr. Lee, Prof. 
Levi, H. Mann, The Bishop of Natal, Dr. Orpen, Rev. W. C. 
Osborn, The Recorder of Birmingham, The Recorder of Bath, 
G. — R. J. Spiers, Col. Torrens, T. Webster, R. Wilkinson, 
ates. 
THURSDAY. 
The PRESIDENT said:—Statistics is in its nature 
a science of the relations of numbers of men, and its 
laws are founded on the observations of mankind. 
There are two grand divisions of statistics; the 
first falling under the head of ‘ Population,’ and the 
second under the head ‘ Property ’—which is the 
subject also of Economic Science. Under ‘ Popula- 
tion’ are discussed the races, sexes, ages, marriages, 
births, deaths, causes of death, the ranks, profes- 
sions, and tenures of each people in a state; from 
their earnings the value of their life-work is 
deduced ; certain acts are also investigated, such as 
baptisms, attendances at schools or at churches, 
votes at elections, crimes, punishments, diseases, 
and civil actions. Civil and military statistics 
constitute a capital chapter of this division. The 
Statistics of ‘Property’ are divisible into two 


land, mines, forests, manufactories, houses, roads, 
canals, and rivers; its basis is a map on a scale 
large enough to exhibit the quantities of every 
parcel of land, and the area of every dwelling-house ; 
the holdings of land, its burthens, and transfers, 
naturally fall under this head. Under the second 
head falls the movable property, including live 
stock, ships, machines, goods, merchandise, and 
vendible products of all kinds. A due appreciation 
of the value of published facts is an element in 
all the sci Statistics is prosecuted, to some 
extent in every State; and in counties where 
observation is difficult, intelligence scarce, and 
facts fugitive, figures appear to be so essential 
that they are invented. It is evident that the 
statistics of Bath, for instance, which has 52,528 
inhabitants, are, at least, as instructive as the statis- 
tics of Hesse Homburgh, which has a population 
of only 26,817; while those of the 444,873 
people of Somersét, the county in which we 
meet, are not a whit less interesting than 
those of, at least, 24 kingdoms and principalities 
in Germany, which fill the pages of that useful 
publication, the Gotha Almanack. Remarking that 
what statisticians wanted was a better co-ordination 
of their work, which might be accomplished by a 
Board at which the principal offices would be repre- 
sented, the President went on to observe that 
another matter this Association may very properly 
urge is, Agricultural statistics, that we might know, 
approximately, in September, the produce of the 
harvest in Europe as well as in America, and the 
state of the live stock to supply the markets. The 
season has been extraordinary. What have been 
its effects upon the crops? Unfortunately the 





peculiarities, habits, and manners of many distinct 
races and nations which people this great and wide 
world. 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
President—J. Hawxsnaw. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir W. Armstronc, J. F. Bateman, Admiral 
Sir E. Bercuer, Capt. Gatto, W. Farrpairn, Prof. Range, 

J. Scorr Russe.1, C. Vienores, Prof. WiLxis. 
Secretaries—P. Le Neve Foster, R. Pirr. 
Committee—G. R. Burnell, W. Carpmael, F. W. Conrad, G. Faw- 
cus, R. B. Grantham, J. Oldham, N. Scott Russell, W. Smith, 
J. 1. Stothert, J. Vernon, G. Redford, R. Abernethy, W. Froude. 
THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT opened the proceedings of the 
Section by reading a brief address as follows :—In 
rude ages men were willing to depend on brute 
force, or to eke out that force by implements of the 
simplest kind. As they advanced in knowledge and 
civilization, they sought for other and more complex 
contrivances, which were better calculated to add 
to their powers. Thus originated mechanics, and 
mechanical contrivances therefore multiply with 
the increase of the intelligence of mankind. Con- 
sequently, at no former period of the world’s history 
have the subjects to which this Section is devoted 
assumed such magnitude and importance as they 
now do. And those who devote themselves to these 
subjects may rest assured that they labour in a field 
which is practically without limits, and in a soil 
that can suffer neither from exhaustion nor over- 
cultivation. They who have lived through the last 
thirty years have witnessed triumphs of ingenuity 
far surpassing those of the past, but which, in like 
manner, may be surpassed by the future. I am 
proud to belong to this Section, and deem it an 
honour to be called upon to preside over its sittings 
on this occasion. The papers read here treat of 





Government has nothing to tell us. English agri- 
cultural statistics area complete blank ; yet no one 
seriously doubts the utility of this question of the 
supply of food. It will enter largely into the com- 
mercial combinations of the next twelve months, 


Upon the choice of units of weights and measures 
the President said our progress in no slight degree 
depends, and contended that one weight will not 
serve all purposes. 

‘Statistics of Crime and Criminals,’ by the 
RECORDER OF Batu. 

‘Statistics of the Number and Occupations of 
Foreigners in England,’ by Prof. Lev1.—According 
to the last Census there were 80,090 foreigners in 
England and Wales, being at the rate 0°041 to 
every 100 natives. That, however, was consider- 
ably less than the number of foreigners in France 
or the United States. In France, in 1861, there 
were 506,381 foreigners in a population of 
37,386,313, and in the United States, in 1860, 
there were 4,136,175 foreigners out of a population 
of 27,489,461. Of the 84,090 foreigners in England 
and Wales 73,500 were Europeans, 9,500 Arme- 
nians, 500 Africans, and 500 between Asiatics and 
natives of other countries. Of the 73,500 Europeans 
30,000 were Germans, 13,000 were French, 5,500 
were from Holland, 4,500 from Italy, 5,000 from 
Norway and Sweden, 5,000 from Russia and 
Poland, 2,000 from Spain and Portugal, 2,000 from 
Belgium, and 2,500 from Denmark, and about 
1,000 from Greece and Turkey. Fully one-half of 
the foreigners in England and Wales are located 
in London. Of the total number of foreigners in 
this country, 57,000 are males and 27,000 females ; 
and of the 73,500 Europeans, 13,000 were under 
20 years of age, but it was not to be supposed that 
they were all organ-boys. Prof. Levi proceded to 
enumerate their occupations, and went on to show 
that England had been slow in appreciating the 
benefit of attracting foreign industry to her shores, 
and showed that though many of the disabilities 
that existed against aliens had been removed, they 
were still prohibited from becoming members of 
the Privy Council, and of sitting in the House of 
Commons, in deference to national susceptibilities. 
In France and the United States a more liberal 
principle is adopted. In conclusion, the Professor 
said there was something inherent in man which 
attaches him to the country of his birth, and which 
he cannot shake off, wherever he may dwell, and 
we may derive solid and valuable instruction from 
the study of those who are constantly around us, 





heads. First, that of the fixed property, including 


and who in their own persons exhibit to us all the 


and is one of the elements affecting the circulation. | 


subjects which, from their nature, cannot be 
| amongst the most popular, but they are second to 
| none in utility. Qne of the objects of the British 
Association is to encourage and stimulate scientific 
pursuits ; and stimulus is sometimes wanted even to 
| the working qualities of Englishmen. We must take 
| care not to fall behind other countries. We cannot 

forget that for some years we have had to go to 

Prussia for the steel tires of our locomotive engines, 

and that lately we have had occasion to seek loco- 
| motive boiler-plates in France. It is plain we 
| cannot rest in our wonted superiority and slacken 
| and grow idle. Even in Russia it is now proposed 
| to put up works for the manufacture of steel with 
machinery, which is intended to surpass our own. 
We shall not, however, unless we become supine, 
suffer from the advancement and improvement of 
other countries, and the British Association is large 
enough in its sympathies to take pleasure in the 
advancement of science and art in every part of 
the globe. 

Mr. J. OrpHam then read the Report of the 
Committee for making ‘Tidal Observations in 
the Humber, the Trent, and the Yorkshire Ouse.” 
It appears that tidal observations were made at 
Hull, at Gainsborough-on-the-Trent, and at Goole 
and Naburn Lock, on the Yorkshire Ouse. Those 
at Hull were obtained by the Committee from the 
Dock Company’s gauge at that place; those at 
Goole from that of the Aire and Calder Navigation 
Company; for those at Naburn Lock the Com- 
missioners of the River Ouse Navigation gave the 
use of their tide-gauge; those at Gainsborough 
were made at a point on the town side of the river, 
about 300 yards below the bridge, from a gauge 
procured and erected by the Committee. The 
observations at each station were made at intervals 
of fifteen minutes, and extended over fifty-four 
tides, commencing at 12 o’clock at noon on the 
9th of May, and ceasing at 12 o’clock at noon on 
the 6th of June of the present year. The books in 
which the whole of the observations were entered, 
are presented to the Association. The results of the 
observations were shown in a series of drawings by 
contour lines, the vertical lines giving the hours 
and minutes of the observed time of the tides in 
rising and falling, and the horizontal lines or divi- 
sions giving in feet and inches the observed height 
of such rise and fall. During the whcle of the time 
the observations were being made the weather was 
not unduly influenced by either rain or wind, and 
therefore the tides were natural and of a regular 
eharacter. The phenomenon as to the time of high 
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water above a certain point of the Hull Dock 
uge, referred to in the last Report, is again veri- 
ed, i.e., when the tide has reached the 16-feet 
mark of the tide-gauge above the dock-sill, or 
1:293 foot above the mean rise of the sea at Liver- 
pool, it then in every tide wants exactly three hours 
to high water. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. J. F. 
Bateman, T. WEBSTER, W. Parkes, Prof. Ran- 
KINE, and Sir E. BELcHER took part, all agreeing 
as to the importance and value of such investiga- 
tions as these, and suggesting the propriety of 
their being extended to other rivers and estuaries 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. W. Farrparrn then read a paper ‘On the 
Mechanical Properties of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Cable.’—It appears that the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, considering it essential to the public 
interest that the second attempt to submerge a 
telegraph cable across the Atlantic should not be 
left to chance, and that a close and searching 
investigation should be entered upon, and that 
nothing should be left undone that could be accom- 
plished to ensure success, sought the advice of 
@ committee composed of men of eminence and 
experience in the various branches of science and 
engineering involved in such an undertaking to 
advise the Company in the selection of a cable. 
For the satisfactory attainment of this object it 
was considered necessary, in the first place, To 
determine, by direct experiment, the mechanical 
properties of cables submitted for submergence in 
deep water; 2nd, To ascertain the chemical pro- 
perties of the insulator, and the best means to be 
adopted for the preservation and duration of the 
cable; and 3rd, To determine the electrical 
properties and conditions of the cable when 
immersed, under pressure, at great depths. 
On the author of the paper devolved the 
duty of undertaking the first division of the in- 
quiry, viz., to determine, by actual experiment, 
the strengths, combinations, forms, and conditions 
of every cable considered of suitable strength and 
proportion to cross the Atlantic. A laborious 
series of experiments was instituted, and, in order 
to attain accuracy as regards the resisting powers 
of each cable to a tensile strain, they were broken 
by dead weights, suspended from a crab or crane, 
by which they could be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure. The weights were laid on 1 cwt. at a time, 
and the elongations were carefully taken and 
recorded in the table as each alternate fourth hun- 
dredweight was placed on the scale until it was 
broken. By this process we were enabled to ascer- 
tain with great exactitude the amount of elonga- 
tion in 7 ft. 6in. The result of the investigation 
was, the selection of the cable of Messrs. Glass & 
Elliott, which stood highest in order of strength. 
In this inquiry, upwards of forty specimens of 
cables have been tested in their finished state, and 
this might have been sufficient for the Committee 
to determine the best description of cable; it was, 
however, deemed advisable to investigate still 
further, not only the cable as a cable, but to test 
experimentally each separate part, in order that 
every security should be afforded as to the strength 
and quality of the material to be employed in the 
construction. With regard to the covering wires, 
constituting the principal strength of the cable, 
Mr. Fairbairn finds that with proper care in the 
selection of the material in the first instance, a 
judicious system of manipulation in the second, 
and a rigid system of inspection of the manufac- 
ture, a wire of homogeneous iron ‘095 inches dia- 
meter can be made of strength sufficient to sustain 
from 900 to 1,000 lb., with an elongation of 
"0068, or 68 10,000th parts of an inch per unit of 
length. This description of iron appears to be the 
most suitable for the Atlantic cable, as it combines 
strength with ductility, and may be produced at a 
comparatively moderate cost. It was also found 
desirable to test the separate strands of each cable 
as well as the wires themselves. For this purpose 


a number of strands similar to those employed in 
the manufacture of the different cables were pro- 
duced, and the tensile breaking strain and elon- 
gations carefully observed and recorded. In order 
to ascertain whether the length of the lay of the 
hemp and Manilla round the strand was of that 





spiral form which produced a maximum of strength, 
the yarn separated from the strand was also tested, 
and comparing the sum of the breaking strains of 
the wire and yarn separately, with that of the two 
in combination in the strand, the object by these 
means was approximately obtained. Another very 
important question arises in the construction of 
this cable, and that is, the strength of the core and 
its conducting-wire, and how it is tu be protected 
under a pressure of 7,000 lb. to 8,000 lb. per square 
inch, when lodged at the bottom of the ocean. 
This appeared a question well entitled to considera- 
tion, and provided a properly insulated wire, of one 
or more strands, can, without any exterior covering, 
be deposited with safety at these great depths, it is 
obvious that the simpler the cable the better. As- 
suming, therefore, that gutta-percha is the most 
desirable material that can be employed as an 
insulator, it then resolves itself into the question, 
what additional covering aad what additional 
strength is necessary to enable the engineer so to 
pay out of the ship a length of 2,600 miles, into 
the deepest water, as to deposit it, without strain, 
at the bottom of the ocean? This is the question 
the Committee had to solve, and for this very 
important object experiments were instituted. Re- 
garding the circumstances bearing directly upon the 
ultimate strength of the cable, the Committee have 
arrived at the conclusion, that the cable No. 46, 
composed of homogeneous wire, calculated to bear 
not less than from 8501b. to 1,0001b. per wire, 
with a stretch of five-tenths of an inch in 50 inches, 
is the most suitable for the Atlantic cable. The 
following is the specification of No. 46 cable:— 
The conductor consists of a copper strand of seven 
wires (six laid round one), each wire gauging ‘048 
(or No.18 of the Birmingham wire-gauge), the entire 
strand gauging *144 inch (or No. 10 Birmingham 
gauge), and weighing 3001b. per nautical mile, 
imbedded for solidity in the composition known as 
‘*Chatterton’s compound.” The insulator consists 
of gutta-percha, four layers of which are laid on alter- 
nately, with four thin layers of Chatterton’s com- 
pound, making a diameter of the core of ‘464 inch, 
and a circumference of 1°392 inches. The weight of 
the entire insulator is 400 1b. per nautical mile. 
The external protection is in two parts. First, 
the core is surrounded with a padding of soft jute 
yarn, saturated with a preservative mixture. Next 
to this padding is the protective covering, which 
consists of ten solid wires of the gauge *095 inch, 
drawn from homogeneous iron, each wire sur- 
rounded separately with five strands of Manilla 
yarn, saturated with a preservative compound; the 
whole of the ten strands thus formed of the hemp 
and iron being laid spirally round the padded core. 
The weight of this cable in air is 34 cwt. per nau- 
tical mile—the weight in water is 14 cwt. per 
nautical mile. The breaking strain is 7 tons 15 cwt., 
or equal to eleven times its weight per nautical 
mile in water—that is to say, if suspended perpen- 
dicularly, it would bear its own weight in 11 
miles depth of water. The deepest water to be 
encountered between Ireland and Newfoundland 
is about 2,400 fathoms, and 1 mile being equal to 
1,014 fathoms; therefore 1,014 x 11=11,154, and 
2,400=4'64: the cable having thus a strength 
equal to 4°64 times of its own vertical weight in the 
deepest water. 

Capt. D. GAuton wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that the duty of the Committee was to 
select the most suitable from those sent in to the 
company. It was no part of their business to devise a 
form of cable.—In reply to a question from Mr, F. 
JENKIN, Mr. FarrBaIRN stated that in taking in 
elongations, care was taken to prevent untwisting. 
—Capt. SELWYN objected to a spiral covering com- 
bined with a straight internal wire as incompatible 
with security from disruption —Mr. HawksHaw 
said no one would dispute that Capt. Selwyn was 
right in principle. The question was, could it prac- 
tically be carried out? The best form of cable had 
not yet been arrived at. The failures, however, in 
the Malta and Alexandria cable, which he had ex- 
amined, did not arise from the spiral and longi- 
tudinal combination, but from a chemical action 
on the iron covering, the wires presenting the ap- 
pearance of corrosion, as if by an acid. No coating 


—. 
remedy was to lay the cable wire in such a coverip, 
| in another situation where such a corrosive action 
| did not take place. It was no matter of surpy 
| to him that the first Atlantic cable failed. A cably 
constructed as that was must fail. He and other 
| engineers had previously told the company thg 
such must be the case. 
Admiral Sir E. Beicuer read a communication 
from Capt. Dory, of the Confederate States Na: 
| £On the Torpedoes used by the Confederate State, 
in the Destruction of some of the Federal Shj 
| of War, and the Mode of attaching them to the 
Rams.’ The torpedo consists of a shell filled with 
| explosive material, whether gunpowder or gun. 
, cotton, and is carried under the surface of the 
| water at the end of a bar attached to the ster 
| of the ram or other vessel, projecting some ten op 
| twelve feet. The bar has a slight sliding motion 
by means of which the end of the bar within the 
vessel, as soon as the torpedo strikes the enemy’s 
ship, acts on a simple mechanical arrangement, 
bringing the wires connected with the torpedo into 
circuit with a galvanic battery, causing the explo. 
sion of the shell. Such an engine of war 
Capt. Doty states, having been attached to smal} 
wooden steamers, an attack was made by it 
against the Federal frigates New Ironsides andj 
Minnesota, and so much damaged them by the 
explosion as to render them unfit for further effec. 
tive service, till docked for repairs. It was also 
employed in like manner against the new sloop-of. 
war, Housatonic, attached to the Federal block. 
ading squadron off Charleston, which ship filled, and 
wentdownineight minutes after the explosion of the 
torpedo underhercounter. Itis unhesitatingly assert. 
ed, by competent judges, that a vessel properly con. 
structed for the use and application of the torpedo 
battery, and possessing superiority of speed, would 
prove a formidable antagonist against a number of 
frigates, armed with the heaviest metal, for it 
would, by advancing end on, present the least sur. 
face to their fire, and always under the most acute 
angles. An especial advantage which it possesses 
is, that it may be worked at all times; for instance, 
in a rough sea, when ordinary guns could not be 
used, while it may be employed with certain suc. 
cess, under cover of darkness, against an enemy's 
fleet, destroying, disabling, or driving them away 
from the coast altogether. Great economy, simpli- 
city, and safety are, further, among the valuable 
and important qualities claimed for the submarine 
battery; neither the battery itself, nor the men 
working it, are in the least exposed, the apparatus 
being situated much below the line of flotation. 
Admiral Belcher proceeded to point out the supe- 
riority of such an engine of warfare over rams. A 
ram with a velocity of 10 knots overhauls and 
touches the stern of the vessel she chases, going 
at the rate of 94 knots—a half-knot velocity would 
not injure her opponent, although it might impair 
her steerage, and bring her broadside to operate 
on her, in all probability, at such close quarters, 
to her detriment. But a ram fitted with the means 
of projecting a simple shell under the counter, or 
into contact with the screw, would inevitably 
destroy, or at least so derange rudder and screw 
that her great work of executing the ram manceuvre 
at right angles to her antagonist would no longer 
be matter of doubt; and surrender would, under 
such difficulty, doubtless result. The French and 
other foreign governments have approved of the 
plans of Capt. Doty. Our own Government ordered 
the examination of them by a scientific committee, 
and it has expressed approbation in an official 
communication. 

Capt. SELWYN pointed out how valueless would 
be our system of armour-plating our vessels, which 
only extended six feet below the water line; and 
he advocated the importance of small twin screw 
boats as preferable in every way to large 
vessels. 

Mr. W. FarrpatrN stated that the experiments 
of the Iron Plate Committee were now brought to 
a close, and the results were recorded in four Blue 
Books. The conclusion he arrived at from these 
experiments was, that no ship can be made to 
carry plates sufficient to withstand our guns, and 
it would probably be better to have no plating at 








of iron would last in such a situation, and the only 





all. We should thus have ships more lively in the 
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water and better adapted for manceuvring and at 
far less cost. ; 

The business of the Section concluded for the 
day with two papers by Capt. WHEATLEY, R.N., 
the one ‘On Revolving Sails, the other ‘On 
Plated Ships and their Armament.’ 


FINE ARTS 


—_—~— 





Five-Art Gosstr.—Fifty-six pictures, princi- 
pally by old Dutch masters, which have been lent 
to the Department of Science and Art by Mr. 
Walter, M.P., are now arranged in the Gallery of 
the Kensington Museum which, until recently, 
contained the oil paintings of Mulready. 

A marble bust of the late Sir G. C. Lewis, 
executed by Mr. H. Weekes, has recently been 
placed in Westminster Abbey. Room has been 
found for this work near the incongruous me- 
morial of Sir E. Coote, and the singularly unmonu- 
mental statues of John Kemble and Sir W. Follett ; 
these are in the western transept. Without ex- 
pressing an opinion on the qualities of the new 
addition to the Abbey, we repeat our protest against 
the introduction to an edifice which is at once 
Gothic and a church, of sculptures that are neither | 
monumental nor ecclesiastical in their style, and | 
better fitted for a gallery than a place of worship. 
It is reported that the Dean of Westminster with | 
the greatest reluctance yielded space for the new | 
monument. We wish he had refused it in this case, | 
and that he would do so in future with regard to 
all memorials which interfere with the uses and 
character of the structure committed to his charge. 
Is it not possible for the architectural profession to 
strengthen the hands of the Dean, by a representa- | 
tion of opinion on the subject? Why do the | 
friends of our ‘illustrious dead” ignore St. Paul’s | 
as a receptacle for busts and statues? Is not the | 
company of great men interred there honourable | 
enough for anybody? In St. Paul’s is plenty of 
yoom for sculptures ; its conservators cry out daily 
for the means of decorating the edifice ; there is 
nothing about it which is incongruous with memo- | 
rials, such as really deface the Abbey, and would 
do so if there was room for any number of them. 

The completion of the Cathedral of Manchester | 





One of the subjects which has engaged the atten- 
tion of lovers of Art is the diffusion of taste amongst 
the people. In order to effect this, it will be need- 
ful to produce cheap examples of good design, and 
to circulate them wherever there is a demand. If 
it be true that demand begets supply, we shall be 
doing service to those interested in this matter by 
pointing out where there is a natural desire for 
decorative works, one which is very insufficiently 
gratified at present, and such as, from the peculiar 
character of those so possessed, would in all proba- 
bility seek examples of a grave and thoughtful, 
rather than trivial and vulgar order. We refer to 
the peasantry of North Wales, an eminently 
“religious” people. Pictorial art, cheaply and 
mechanically reproduced, has been very largely 
employed by various societies which concern them- 
selves in spreading a knowledge of Scripture among 
‘the lower orders ” of these islands. Great hopes 
for the diffusion of a taste for sound Art, as well as 
moral and religious instruction, were entertained 
in behalf of M. Schnorr’s ‘ Bible Pictures.’ Whether 
or not these examples were too scholastic or too 
‘‘foreign”’ in their character, we cannot decide ; we 
suspect that a third cause, i.e. their total lack of 
colouring, led to the disappointment of those hopes, 
so far as they referred to a vast circulation of the 
works in question in this country. Nevertheless, a 
large demand for illustrated Bibles exists, and tes- 
tifies to the extent of the taste to which we have 
referred in England. These are not decorative 
works, and they are rarely examples of good Art 
fittingly reproduced ; still less valuable are the 
coloured woodcuts of Biblical subjects which have 
been published by one of the societies before alluded 
to. Neither of these works is to be met with 
in any numbers in North Wales, but, in their 
places, hosts of prints, pictures, woodcuts, highly- 
coloured plates and dishes, mugs, jugs, pots, 

“ornaments,” glasses, cups, tureens, saucers, 
bottles, vases, basins, candlesticks and what-not,— 
in short, everything of the sort which admits of 


! colour, or aims at decoration. Whereas, in an 


English cottage, the tenant thinks himself lucky if 

is room is whitewashed once in two or three 
‘years, your Welshman neatly papers his walls, frames 
every engraving he can lay his hands upon, and 
carries his love for ornament to such an extent, 


by the erection of the new tower is making rapid | that nothing is more common than to see a piece 


progress. 

Last week we recorded the fact of another dancer 
having narrowly escaped death by fire, her dress 
catching at the footlights while she stumbled on 
the stage. Mdlle. Pancardi escaped, on this oc- 
casion, with a week’s confinement, but the hands of 
a gentleman who saved her life were very severely 
burnt. Will any one state what are the advantages 
of illuminating the stage in the modern manner, 
from below, that is, so as to bring the intensity of 
the light, with full power between the spectator’s 
eyes and the objects at which he looks,—to cast the 
shadows of every object in a manner which is not 
only the reverse of that which nature chooses, but 
actually contrary to the way in which the scene- 
painters represent their effects? Nothing is more 
absurd than this error ; we see the painted shadows 
cast in the opposite direction to that of the actual 
ones, and this in scenes where illusion is the main 
object. Had nature intended the human face to 
be illuminated from below, she would have shaped 
it so as to produce something quite different from 
the ugly mask-like look which results from the 
modern system of theatrical lighting. By this 
curious device, the features of a performer are put 
out of proportion with each other, the eyes are set 
in shaded cavities, the nose projects the wrong way, 
the upper lip is illuminated instead of having its 
thickness shaded, the eyeballs cannot but glare and 
glitter unnaturally, the chin loses its expressiveness, 
and the light and shade of the countenance is 
broken up. Lights arranged in the sides of, and 
above the stage, would not be liable to these objec- 
tions ; they would aid, instead- of (as now) im- 
peding the ventilation of theatres, and would insure 
audiences against seeing performers burnt alive 
before their eyes. 

M. J. Lippelt, sculptor of the Schiller monument 
shortly to be erected at Munich, is dead. He left 
the monument nearly finished. 


of brightly-coloured paper-hanging honoured with 
a frame. Blue willow-pattern plates are set out on 
the dresser, and a deeper blue background of paper 
given by way of setting them off. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see fifty prints and a hundred pieces 
of coloured crockery in a labourer’s cottage. The 
outside of that cottage will be coloured pink, red, 
buff, yellow, green, or chequered with any two of 
these hues; the very ridge-tiles often get alternate 
colours. The Welsh weavers rarely use patterns 
which are inharmonious in colour, or badly 
arranged,—in England the reverse is common. 
Are not these evidences of love of decoration and 
of pictorial art? Will some enterprising person 
endeavour to supply this people with examples of 
good design ? 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
sisi 


Music oF THE WEEK.—‘ Never ending, still 
beginning”! Matters seem fast approaching a 
point at which the demarcations of ‘‘ season” and 
* no season” will be broken down, as regards music. 
Our overworked resident professors are already 
apprising their pupils, by the advertising columns 
of the Zimes, that their “breath of fresh air” is 
over ;—our singers are advertising their meteor 
flights, by acquainting the world that the delicious 
ballad of “ No matter what it be” will be sung on 
Monday at Tenby, on Tuesday at Twickenham, 
on Wednesday at Towcester, &c. ;—while those who 
have to write the story of the days as they pass can 
hardly have given themselves up to the enjoyment 
of one hour’s respite, ere some call, well-nigh as 
peremptory as ‘‘ Master Barnardine, get up and 
be hanged,” reminds them that Music taketh no 
rest,—that for them there is no “long vacation,” 
unless they slacken their diligence, and thus run 
the risk of exposing that which deserves notice to 
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To take London alone:—the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion must not be overlooked, so merrily go the 
performances now running there—two chamber 
operettas—‘ The Sleeping Queen,’ by Mr. Balfe;— 
and an adaptation of one of M. Offenbach’s pieces 
of broad farce. The book to the first—derived 
from the opera ‘Ne touchez pas la Reine,’ set by 
M. Boisselot (we think), and played at our St. 
James’s Theatre some years ago—is by Mr. Farnie, 
and a second time shows us that he has the right 
spirit for making such things well. In its con- 
densed form, the story may be too abrupt in its 
transitions; but his dialogue is intelligible, with- 
out tiresome “quip and crank”; his verse nicely 
contrived and easy, clear of namby-pamby plati- 
tude or vulgarity, and judiciously varied as to 
rhythm. There is no one before the public who 
could do the work required better; and this Mr. 
Balfe seems to have felt, for “the light of other” 
and better ‘‘days” is in his music, which is spark- 
ling, tunable and effective, worth a score of such 
scores as ‘The Armourer of Nantes’ and ‘ Blanche 
de Nevers.’ Two of the terzetts which it contains, _ 
as many of the songs, and a duett, somewhat after 
the “echo” fashion of ‘Un bandeau,’ in Grétry’s 
‘Richard,’ are among his best and least forced 
music. The work introduced a new lady—Miss 
@Este Finlayson—who sings with a dash which 
is rather painful in a Court comedy where she has 
to personate a Queen, and who is more at home 
in M. Offenbach’s farce. Miss Poole is, as usual, 
neat and intelligent; Mr. Wilkinson, as a self- 
seeking and amorous old grandee and prime 
minister, has improved greatly with practice.— 
The second trifie, ‘Too many Cooks,’ in which 
M. Offenbach has shown how a rude village black- 
smith (Mr. Shaw) and a sentimental shoemaker 
(Mr. Whiffin) contend for the good graces of a 
tavern-keeper—also, what manner of soup came of 
their rival efforts and presents—is as merry and 
rattling a farce, set to music which, however slight, 
is excellently pretty, as we wish to see and hear. 
It is well sung and played throughout ;—better than 
well, by Mr. Shaw; a gentleman with a face 
unmistakably set apart for low comedy, but who 
does not abuse it by grimace, and who “goes in” 
for all the roughness of manner in wooing and in 
war, for all the personal grime of the Auvergnat 
Gargery, in the true, uncompromising French 
fashion;—yet is never, by wink, word, or gesture, 
in the least coarse. A better bit of fun and 
farce we have rarely seen. 

The advertisement of Mr. Mellon’s “Gounod 
Night” at his Promenade Concerts must have in- 
flicted twinges on those amongst us who, so lately as 
Easter, 1863, were jeering at the author of ‘Sapho’ 
as a charlatan, and at those who rated him among 
great composers as persons afflicted with a soften- 
ing of the brain. This is the first “‘ French night” 
which it has been found expedient to give; neither 
Boieldieu, nor Halévy, nor even M. Auber, having, 
seemingly, taken deep enough root in the sympa- 
thies of England to warrant the venture. Yet the 
theatre was very full—the “Gounod” act being 
made up of the overture to ‘Le Médecin’ and the 
‘‘ Bacchanal” from ‘ Philemon’ (the delicacy of both 
which pieces, though calculated forasmaller theatre, 
did not prevent them from pleasing),—the grave 
song, ‘ Nazareth,’ very finely scored by its writer, 
and sung by Mr. Thomas,—a selection from ‘ La 
Reine de Saba,’—winding up with the magnificent 
March, the “Serenade” (charmingly sung by 
Madame Parepa, and encored), some pianoforte 
trifles, on too small a scale for the theatre, and 
Mr. Mellon’s pot-pourrt from ‘ Faust.’ Every one 
has his own taste in selection; we might have 
preferred M. Gounod’s Second Symphony, his 
overtures to ‘ Mireille’ and ‘La Nonne,’ and the 
brilliant ballet-music of the latter opera. We advert 
to these pieces to indicate that there is no want of 
choice, if even, as on this occasion, the chorus 
is not called into play. The audience appeared 
thoroughly satisfied, so much so that the expe- 
riment was repeated on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. 

M. Jullien’s Concerts, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
began on Monday, with Malle. Liebhart as his 
vocal “star.” His Danish auxiliaries are yet to 
come, 








the injustice of neglect. 
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~ One of Mr. Martin's choral meetings will be 
held at the Crystal Palace to-day. 





SaDLER’s WeELLS.—The regular winter season 
at this theatre commenced on Saturday, under 
the direction of Miss Marriott. As at most of 
the other houses, due attention, here much needed, 
has been paid to the auditorium; and the dress- 
circle has been accommodated with chairs, as 
more elegant and convenient than the ordinary 
seats which they have superseded. Miss Mar- 
riott announces that her management will be 
devoted to the legitimate and poetic drama. The 
piece chosen for the inauguration of the season was 
Mr. Knowles’s very pathetic drama of ‘ Love’; 
and, on the whole, we may pronounce it to have 
been well sustained by the company. Miss Mar- 
riott, as the Countess, was, as usual, energetic and 
impressive. The important part of Huon was ad- 
mirably sustained by Mr. George Melville, who is 
now engaged to lead at this house; and that of Sir 
Rupert was exceedingly well managed by Mr. C, 
Horsman. The character of Catherine, the serf, 
was prettily interpreted by Miss Ellen Beaufort. 
A new burlesque followed the play, founded on the 
opera of ‘ The Bohemian Girl,’ and entitled ‘ Arline; 
or, the Pole, the Policeman and the Polar Bear.’ 
It is a somewhat robust affair; and the puns, with 
which it is crowded, are of the most violent kind. 
There is, however, decided vigour in the com- 
position; and, rude as it is, it promises to be attrac- 


tive. Its authors are Mr. Henry Bellingham and 
Mr. William Best. It is, we believe, their first 
effort. 


StranD.—This theatre is now under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Swanborough, and presents a most 
attractive interior. It has not only been re-deco- 
rated, but enlarged; and the dress-circle, furnished 
with chairs, resembles an elegant boudoir. The 
performances on Saturday were, the drama of 
‘Short and Sweet,’ the burlesque of ‘The Miller 
and his Men’ and the farce of ‘ Where’s your Wife?’ 
Many novelties, however, are announced, both of 
persons and pieces. 


Surrey.—A new melo-drama was produced on 
Saturday. It is entitled ‘A Fight with Fate.’ 
The hero, Henry Martindale (ultimately dis- 
covered to be the Marquis of Ormond), sells 
to Mr. Wilson, a money-lender in Somersetshire, 
two thousand pounds worth of family jewels, 
and takes with him the money. Soon after Mr. 
Wilson is murdered by a voué, named Lionel 
Davis (Mr. E. F. Edgar); and Martindale, having 
been the last person known to have been in 
his company, is arrested on suspicion, convicted 
and transported. Escaping from the convict ship, 
he is taken on board the Minerva, commanded by 
Capt. Belford, where he is recognized, and treated 
as a felon. The ship, however, takes fire, and 
the heroic young man saves the captain’s daughter, 
an African missionary and others, from the wreck. 
Arriving at a desert island, the missionary weds 
the lady to her preserver. Here the party remain 
some time unmolested, except by a gorilla, who 
gambols occasionally in their presence, and puts 
them to some annoyance. At length, they are 
visited by the crew of another vessel and Capt. 
Belford, who is indignant that his daughter should 
have married a felon. In the consequent contest 
that takes place Martindale is seriously wounded, 
but the pious missionary takes care of him; and 
shortly afterwards all the characters are separated 
by the shock of an earthquake. A volcano is seen 
in the perspective pouring the burning lava down 
its sides; and thus ends the third act. The fourth 
act shows the captain comfortably settled with his 
daughter, who has had a child, which the stubborn 
old man expresses his intention to provide for, 
thinking the father to be dead, on condition of her 
consenting to marry Mr. Lionel Davis, who presents 
to her the very diamonds which he had stolen from 
the murdered Wilson. But Martindale arrives on 
the spot, recognizes his wife and the diamonds, and 
denounces Davis as the assassin. The missionary, 
too, has found Wilson’s pocket-book, containing 
the receipt for the money; so that Martindale is 
acquitted, and Davis given into the custody of the 
officers of justice. Mr. Fernandez, as Martindale, 





acted with much picturesqueness and power, 
and, particularly in the last scene, was strikingly 
effective. The scene of the ship on fire, and that 
of the eruption of the volcano, were both managed 
with an elaborateness and skill which will go far 
to make the piece popular as one of those stage 
spectacles in which modern audiences appear to 
take so much delight. 








MusicaAL AND Dramatic Gossip. — As the 
weeks go on the prospects of English Opera in 
London are discussed with more and more anima- 
tion, and a wilder and wilder variety of promises; 
one half of which, it may be assumed, cannot be 
performed. We are told that Miss Leffler is to 
resume her place as contralto to the Pyne and 
Harrison company ; that Herr Reichardt is engaged 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre. Then, there is a mys- 
terioustalk of Herr Adam, “‘agreat German tenor”; 
news of whose greatness has till now escaped us, 
unless he prove to be the American gentleman, 
Mr. Adams, mentioned in the Atheneum some 
weeks ago as having tried his fortune at the Berlin 
Opera, and without any striking result won from 
an audience easily pleased with inferior singing. 
More certain is it that Mr. Hatton’s re-setting of 
‘Le Val d’Andorre ’ (a courageous proceeding, it 
will seem, to those who are acquainted with the 
highly-finished and characteristic music of Halévy, 
as yet by no means forgotten or antiquated), is 
to be one of the Covent Garden operas during the 
coming season.—Mr. Duggan has finished an 
opera.—‘ They say” now that Mr. Santley will 
possibly not go to Barcelona. Any soprano who 
is to alternate duties with Miss L. Pyne is not yet 
named.—But, most unaccountable of all is the 
one certainty, regarding which there seems to 
be no question. Are we English caring for thea- 
trical music or not? It would appear as if we 
are, since we find Mr. Buckstone “baiting his 
hook” with that respectable curiosity, ‘The Castle 
of Andalusia’ ;—since the Music to ‘Macbeth’ is 
expressly put forward as an attraction, side by 
side with Mr. Phelps as the solemn Thane and 
Mrs. Martin as the classical Lady ;—since Mr. 
Burnand, in taking up the management of the 

toyalty Theatre, expressly contemplates, it is said, 
to bring forward musical trifles in the style of 
those which have given “ Les Bouffes” at Paris 
its speciality.—It would appear as if we are, from 
the study of every provincial paper we take up, in 
eight cases out of ten, criticizing some wandering 
opera company singing ‘Il Trovatore.’ How 
comes it, then, that the most sanguine of pro- 
jectors (best assured as to the power and beauty 
of “native talent ”),—the most composed of specu- 
lators, who cares for nothing save the treasurer’s 
book, seem agreed in only one plain truth—that 
the sole expedient by which the rival Opera-houses, 
avowedly arranged with designs on “ high musical 
art,” can ‘‘be pulled through,” is—the Christmas 
pantomime ! Our Continental neighbours may well 
laugh if they consider only this side of our pur- 
poses, gains and certainties. 

Arrangements have been made, we believe, for 
giving ‘Naaman’ at Manchester and Liverpool 
early in the winter, under the conduct of its com- 
poser, Mr. Costa. 

A Choral Festival was, we are informed, held 
the other day in Bangor Cathedral. Some 500 or 
600 voices took part in it. The music was probably 
simpler than that produced on Tuesday week at 
Lichfield. There we find that the singers were 
some 1,400 in number; the music selected ranged 
betwixt Tallis and Sir F. Ouseley, who appears to 
have a special vocation (as we observed last year 
at Peterborough) for composing expressly with a 
view for these Festivals. In the paragraph from 
the Times, to which we are indebted for the above 
particulars, regret is expressed that music of another 
quality is not sometimes introduced; as, forinstance, 
one of Handel’s choruses. This suggestion, however 
well meant, is as much to the purpose as the 
indignation of an excellent musical friend, who, 
on being present at the gigantic Mdnner-Gesang- 
Fest at Cologne, in the ‘ Elijah’ year (a collection 
of male Liedertafel societies), was aggrieved be- 
cause nothing by Palestrina was performed there. 
That is no real connoisseurship, so much as a 


“ — —=== 
desire to find fault, which would so openly dis. 
regard one of the greatest essentials to the pro. 
gress of Art, whether sacred or profane,—we me 
selection.—Handel’s choruses (except it be a few 
in his Anthems) are but imperfectly fitted fo 
the service of the English Church. True, they 
have been largely used there ; sung by a hand. 
ful of voices (sometimes with merely boys for 
soprani, always without an orchestra) ;—but pre. 
cedent ‘“‘cuts two ways,” as those who have 
suffered in church under ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream” and 
Weber's “ Softly sighs ” (or any other secular tune 
of the time, no matter what,) must admit. We 
are clearly making some way, with occasiona} 
freaks and digressions on the part of zeal having 
small knowledge, to a more correct view of per. 
tinence and distinction in religious art than our 
fathers possessed ;—and thus it cannot be thought 
that we are splitting hairs or chasing shadows when 
we attempt to state a principle. 

There has been, or is to be, a national festival at 
Swansea, where the Cantata, by Mr. John Thomas 
‘Llewelyn,’ will be repeated, this time with 
orchestra,—and where there will be also Welsh 
singing. 

The theatre, all but completed, at Manchester, 
is to open its doors with ‘The Tempest,’ with Mr, 
A. §. Sullivan’s Shakspeare Music. 

Among other new instrumental works of some 
importance lately completed, by Continental com. 
posers, who have not passed the verge of musical 
sanity, we hear of a Symphony, by Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller, which is to be offered to our Musical 
Society.—A new Pianoforte Trio, by Herr Gade, 
his Op. 42 (Ewer & Co.), is before us, which it may 
be said from perusal, without fear of our being called 
on to retract judgment on hearing, is in its writer's 
usual manner,—expressive, elegant and vague, but 
somewhat monotonous. 

Herr Ernst is at present in Paris. 

M. Mermet’s ‘Roland’ is “irrevocably an- 
nounced,” to quote the Gazette Musicale, as about 
to make its appearance at the Grand Opéra on 
Monday next. The same authority states that the 
complete copied score of ‘ L’Africaine’ is ready; 
the parts by this time should have been distributed 
to the singers. The old story seems to be begin. 
ning again, in the form of those whispers and judg- 
ments concerning its music which used to keep 
curiosity alive during the long months of rehearsal 
and alteration bestowed by Meyerbeer on his French 
operas. Not a note, however, we are assured, of 
‘L’Africaine’ has yet been seen, save by copy- 
ists. After some years of slack production, the 
Opéra Comique seems now to be breaking out into 
a fit of what may be called impossible activity. 
The following list of operas, proposed to be pro- 
duced this winter, some of which we have already 
announced, is worth giving as a curiosity, and will 
be appreciated by those who are familiar with the 
habits of French dramatic preparation. Three 
acts, by M. Gautier; one, by M. Poise; three, by 
M. Gevaert; three, by M. Félicien David; three, 
by M. Cohen; three, by M. Thomas; three, by 
M. Bazin; and three, by M. Semet. A gorgeous 
promise this! recalling the programme of a certain 
Italian season in London, which announced a new 
opera by Meyerbeer; another by Mendelssohn; an- 
other by Signor Verdi. The engagements entered 
into in M. Carvalho’s name are little less bewildering 
by their number. To the half-score already men- 
tioned, we may add, a new opera, by Prince Ponia- 
towski; a scene for two characters, by M. Grisar; 
and a version of ‘ Martha,’ in which Madame Car- 
valho will appear. Madame Rey-Balla is engaged 
at the Théatre Lyrique. It is now said that M. 
Mario will sing, not in Spain, but in Paris, during 
the coming winter; and that M. Bagier has engaged 
another tenor, Signor Brignoli, for the Italian 
Opera. 

Marschner’s ‘ Hans Heiling’ has been revived at 
Berlin, an opera which passes for one of the best of 
its composer’s works ; and with his ‘Vampyr’ and 
‘Templer,’ may be said to be alive (rather than to 
live) on the German stage. How this can be will 
seem strange to those who only know the music out 
of Germany, and who, like ourselves, must regard 
‘Hans Heiling’ as an example of the most trite 
and second-hand combinations, the commonplace of 
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depth. Music of a certain cleverness, more totally 
jevoid of freshness of idea or of style, has rarely, 
fever, been written. In its acceptance, and that 
of similar works (the operas of Lindpaintner, for 
instance), lies the one explanation—though it be but 
9 poor excuse—of the transient admiration of the 
sagaries of modern German ugliness as somany new 
revelations. ‘The Sistine Madonna’ (strange title 
for an opera), by Herr Conradi, is said to have 
seceded at the Victoria Theatre, Berlin. 

A young London musician of promise as a 
ianist and composer, Mr. Walstein, died a few 
days since, after a short illness. Had he lived, he 
ight have done his art good service, if only as an 
example to those who imagine that the pretext of 

ssessing imagination is an excuse in full for any 
fyilure in duty. We are told that in his last hours, 
when every one was aware that his end was draw- 
ing near, he would have the sheets of music on 
which he had been at work brought from his desk. 
They were proofs for correction and alteration. 
Those around him entreated him not to vex himself 
with any vain effort; but he quietly replied that he 
had been paid for the work by his publishers, and 
must complete it; and with his dying hands he did 
put the last touches and additions to the pages. 
There is much character in this simple anecdote ; 
too much for it not to be recorded as a reason for 
more than ordinary regret. 











MISCELLANEA 


Stained Glass at Shrewsbury. — St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, is now under restoration, and such 
of your readers, interested in “‘ stained glass,” as 
may be returning from North Wales, with the 
needful halt at Shrewsbury, can have the oppor- 
tunity of examining many of the windows at the 
ceaner’s. Those that have not been removed offer 
an instructive contrast between ancient and 
modern glass. One in particular, a professed imita- 
tion almost to copying, wholly misses that brilliant 
iilvery white so remarkable in the old glass by its 
side. The great Jesse window of the early part 
of the fourteenth century is well known, and the 
story of its removal from St. Chad's. But there is 
another window on the Gospel side of the altar of 
great beauty, and so level with the eye that it may 
be studied in detail. The glass, executed in the 
sixteenth century, was formerly in the Abbey of 
Altenburg, and at its desecration was preserved in 
the Church of St. Severin, at Cologne, whence it 
was obtained by a former rector of St. Mary’s. 
That beautiful Altenburg Church, near Strasser- 
hof on the Dhiine, now restored, has yet some 
glass which, if I recollect rightly, is of the very 
same character as this at Shrewsbury, probably 
recovered from the same custody, and the designs 
for which, like that, are attributed to Albert 
Diirer. Altenburg was a Cistercian Abbey, and 
the Shrewsbury window is filled with fourteen 
subjects from the life of St. Bernard, the legends of 
his miracles. The drawing is admirably correct, 
and the draperies with their foldings and patterns 
very beautiful, particularly in some veiled and 
wimpled figures. The colours of ruby, gold and 
blue most brilliant, like molten jewels, at once 
toned down and heightened by the clear silvery 
lights. The depth of the perspectiveis remarkable in 
two of the compartments; namely, the saint giving 
audience to an abbot, with workmen at the side 
rebuilding a church, and the reading with monks 
in their stalls, angels kneeling and listening in 
front. The story of the criminal taken by St. 
Bernard to his cloister is told with all the circum- 
stances of the interrupted execution, also his visit 
to Guigo at the Grande Chartreuse. The conver- 
sion of Aloide, sister of the Emperor Lothaire, the 
celebration of mass, with punishment of a scoffer, 
the healing the blind at Rheims in presence of the 
archbishop, are among the other —. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—G. W. Y.—A. S.—C. C. C.— 
JM. A.—R. A.—C. A, R.—Musicus—received. 

D., Naples.—Our Correspondent will see in the Atheneum 
of the 10th that his obliging communication has been fore- 
Stalled. We regret to be obliged to deny the request also 
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BREAKFAST IN BED. By G. A.SALA. 25. 
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HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 
will be commenced on Ist October, 1864. 
NHE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, -Ulustrated, 
will be edited by Dr. GUTHRIE. 
r HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, " Tilustrated, 
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Numbers, ) neice 1d. 


NH E SUND AY MAGAZINE, Iilustrated, 
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sellers. 
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MITH, BECK & BECK’S 
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COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
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For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
tions, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, pO, Regent-street, and 
$4, Cornhill. VILLIAM J. Viz N, Secretary. 
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The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old- established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 

especially for Young Lives, 

PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 P PE R ( } CENT. OF THE PROFITS, 
A BONUS EVERY FI FIVE YEARS, 
Payab lei in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, 
r Reduction of the 3 re euniared, at the option of the 
,olicy-holder. 





Policies effected before MIDSU MMER, 1865, will participate 
in the Profits of the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 





.. Proposals are now received and Assurances may be 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court as well as at the Chief Office 
in Threadneedle-street. 








MICHAELMAS RENEWALS. 
NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Fire and 
Life), instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
Head ot Nee an CORNHILL, corner of Finch-lane; and 
KER-STREET, Portman-square, London. 
the 3 Tararance now due should be paid within 15 days from 
he 29t 
very description of Business entertained by this Compan; 
(which combines the advantages of a large accumulated Se ues 
every modern system of Insurance, and the experience of 1 
5). 
Rates of Premium proportionate to the risks tu be protected. 
Forme of Proposal (Fire and Life) sent na and any ae 
tion given on application. WM. B. LEWIS, 8 
_ September, 1864. 


ALLL ANCE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIFE AND FIRE. 


Subscribed Capital £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 550,000 
Total invested Funds | 1,497,314 


President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, 
Directors. 
James Helme, Ss" 
Sampson Luca 
| Elliot Macnaghien, Esq. 
Benjamia Cohen, 8sq. Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
James Fletcher, Esq. | Joseph Mayer Monte ied Esq. 
William Gladstone, Esq. Sir A. De Rothschild, Bart. 
George J. Goschen, Esq. M.P. | Baron L. De Rothse hild, M.P. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. M.P. \a homas C les Smith, Esq. 
Auditors—Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. ). M. Lampson, Esq. 
Ingh Colin Smith 
Bankers— Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, a and Lloyd. 
New Life Prospectus, with variety of ‘ 8. 
Fire Business at Home and Abroa 
Head Offce—1, Bz \RTHOLOMEW- LANE, BANK. 
Branch Offices :—Edinburgh, Manchester, Sheffield, Ipswich, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Gosport. 
Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary.—D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
The — WAL RECEIPTS for MICHAELMAS are NOW 
READY 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. 
Subscribed Capital—-TWO MILLIONS. 
Directors. 

CHARLES WILLIAM CURTIS, Esq., Chairman. 

CHARLES F. DEVAS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 
H. Bonhain-Carter, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Mitehell, Esq. 
sir Mipto Farquhar. Bart.M.P. James Morris, Esa. 
Sir Walter RK. Farquhar, Bart. Henry Norman, Es 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry R. Rey atte 
Se mson Hankey, Esq.M.P. Abraham J. Robarts, 
John G. Hubbard, M.P. William Steven, Esq. 
Fredk. H. Janson, Es Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq, 
Cornelius Paine, a Esa. Noel Whiting, Esq. 
Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to new Iusurers Eighty per 
Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquennial gaa or a Low Rate 
of Pre mium without Participation of Profi 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of 
Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in cash value 660,002, 
which represents equivalent Keversiovary Bonuses of 1,058,0002, 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Life Assur- 
ances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to 
upwards of 4,730,0002,; the Income from the Life Branch, 207,0001, 
per annum; and the Life Assurance Fund, independeut of the 
Capital, exceeded 1,618,0007. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected upon every 
description of property at Home and Abroad at moderate rates. 

No expense is incurred in effecting a new Insurance beyond 
the payment of the Snowe Premium and Duty, when the Pre- 
mium amounts to 5. 

Claims liberally ont promptly settled. 

Notice is hereby given, That FIRE Policies which expire at 
Michaelmas must be renewed within tifteen days at this Office, or 
with Mr. Sams, No.1, St. James'’s-street, corner of Pall Mall; 
or with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, other- 
wise they become voi 


Bart. 


James Alexander, Esq. 











Esq. 
Esq. 














DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Applications for Prospectuses and Agencies to be made to the 


Secretary. 


This day is published, in One handsome Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. By Frances Power Cobbe 


Contents. 
CHAPTER I.—THE CANON OF RELIGIOUS DUTY. 
»  IL—RELIGIOUS OFFENCES. 


Section 1. Blasphemy. 
» 2. Apostasy. 

3, 9 Hypocrisy. 
» 4. Perjury. 
» 5. Sacrilege. 

6. Persecution. 


CHAPTER III.—RELIGIOUS FAULTS. 


CHAPTER IV.—RELIGIOUS OBLIGATIONS. 


Section 1. Thanklessness. 
3 2. Ivreverence. 

»  & Prayerlessness. 
Section 1. Thanksgiving. 
», 2. Adoration. 

» 93 Prayer. 


London: TriibNER & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





—_ 
HOSPHATE OF LIME COMPANY 
Capital 150,000, in 10,000 Shaves of 154; each, of 
‘apital 150,0007. nein 0,000 Shares o: eac’ “ty i whi 
il now be offered to the pu nich only 8,009 
tinea on Application, 2/. on oa 
No © alls for "three months after Allotment. Future e Calls 
to exceed 3l. per Share, and at intervals of not less than Rot 
months. m thive 







Chairman —Sir William Gore Ouseley, K.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman — Proteaser, Way, late Consulting Choniss to the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
Bankers—European Bank (Limited), King William. -street, 


et Prospectuses and Forms of Application, by Dost, from 
199, Gresham House, Old Broad-street. 


HRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 


SHIRTS. Next door to Sc Somerset House, Strand. 


NAPSACK.—The Patent Yoxwr.—Ligh ght, 
Waterproof, and aera: To be had of the? Trade 

and Wholesale of 8. W. SILVER & CO., 66 and 67, C ornhill, and 
3 and 4, Bishopsgate- stre et Within, E.C. an 


$$ 
ANDERS. —Her Majesty’s Government haye 
Copted 2 a the Military Stations FIELD'S Prize Medal 

P: TRAY FF AN E, manufactured by J. C.& J. FI LD, 

who beg to cenilen the Public against oo imitations. Th 
Label is on the Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all Dealers thr at 

out the Kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at the Wo, 

lea Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, and 

the NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Scraping, 


Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


Fey's HOM@OPATHIC Cocoa, 
FRY’S ROCK COCOA, 
FRY’S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
FRY’S PEARL COCOA, 
FRY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 
J. S. Fry & Sons are the only English of Cocos 
who obtained the Prize Medal, 











OWARD & SONS’ DINING T ABLES, 
made by Steam Power, with wood and metal frames te 
quiring no screw.— Warehouses, 26 and 27, BERNERS- STREET, 





Oxford-stre: et. _Ilustrated Catalogues on Vapplication. 


[T= E’S (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE 
Established a.p. 1700. 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
they are the cheapest in the end. 
DEANE'S— Cet Table Cutlery, in every variety of style 
nis 


DEANE’3—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 





t FS of Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 188,, 308., 408. , 638., 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew ei Presery: 
ing Pans, Stockpo Cc. 

DEANE’S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand: 
some assortment, 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
fitted complete. 

| DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons,in all modern and approved 
patterns. 

DEANE’S— a steads in —_ and Brass, with Bedding of 

uperior quality. 

DEAN rain and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requi- 
sites, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 

serviceable. 
DEANE’ S—Bectienttanal Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
re Work, & 
DEANES—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in glas 
nd bronze, three-light glass, from 633 
NEW ILL USTIt ATED CATALOGUE and PRICE D FUR: 
NISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST 
DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT’, LONDON. GRIDER, 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medics ui Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head: 

| ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
pee BIE more especially for Ladiesand Children. It is pre- 
red, in a state of periees . para ane of oo strong, by 
DINNEPORD & CO., ON D-STREET, London, an 

sold iby all respectable Chemists throughout the W wey 


Bath-rooms 


strong and 











Section 7. Atheism. 
» 8. Pantheism. 
» 9. Polytheism. 
», 10. Idolatry. 

3, 11. Demonolatry. 
Section 4. Impenitence. 
» 5. Scepticism. 

3, 6. Worldliness. 


Section 4. Repentance. 
» 5. Faith. 
» 6. Self-Consecration. 
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DMDARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURI NG STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 


jhe LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account an 
Books, Household Papers, & 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
sTATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
jand, on receipt of Post-office Order 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
Paper or Enyelo s. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1. 

a Crest Dies engraved for 58. Business or 


SERMON P. NPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
An immense varicty in all sizes and qualities ae in stock. 

SCHOOL STAT IONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
gooD a a BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 

doz 

a arnt rated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch axes, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage e Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post fr 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale Manufacturing Sta- 
aa 192, Fleet-street, E.C. Established 1841. 


\ RTHUR GRANGER makes no Charge for 

Stamping Envelopes or Paper. Colour Stamping reduced 

to 18. per 100; 50 Maes Cards print ted from plate 1s. 6d. post 
free. 308, HIGH HOLBORN, W.c, 





(\HANDELIERS i in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. —OSLER, 4 , Uxford-street, W. 
SLER’S GL ASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158. 
Glass Dessert 2. 08. 
All Articles’ marked’ in plain figures. 
Ornamental ‘Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Urders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


STAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 
9280 AGENTS—Chemists, Confectioners, or 
Bookséllers—setu HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, in 
Packets. 


It is choice and strong, moderate in price, aud whule- 
some. These advantages secure for this Tea general preference. 
eS 














CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 

LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection of 
his Stuck of these, displayed in two large Show-Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Virta, the production of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom William 8S. Burton imports them direct :— 





CLOCKS ..from 78. 6d. to 251, 
CANDE L: A RA.. »» 138. 6d, to 162. 108. per pair. 
BRONZES sy 188. Od. to 161. 168, 





LAMPS, MODHRATEUR «+ so 680d. to 91. 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, by appointment to H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns an ettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
ware, Turnery, Tron, and ae a Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, — Plans of the 
Twenty large Show- -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3, and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s- -place ; andi, Naw man-yar 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER to a R MAJESTY, H.R. oe the Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russ 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 





SILVER. Gop. 
Guineas. Guineas. 
Strong Silver LeverWatches.. Ladies’ or canoes Geld 
Do. do. superior. "6 t016 Lever Watches 16 
Do. with very thick glass..8 to 20 | Bo: superior ...... 18to35 


25 


8 
Gold Half Chronometers ee 
| Do. in Hunting Cases.. 
Gold Geneva’ Watches from 7 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas, 

Every description“of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 

rom 40 guineas upwards. 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket C hronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

E. Dent & Co. Strand, W.C. (adjoining cama s Bank); 
and at 34 and 35, Royal E xchange, E.C.; and also at the Turre ¢ 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savi oy street, ‘strand. 


RUPTURES.— BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen a be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage bein; worn 
round aane body, rT requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC N PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease a enue that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the 'l'russ (which 


cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d. e, 18. 
P.O.0. made payable to Joun Wu1rTE, Post-office, dilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


Silver Half Chronometers .. ~ @ 











Fa 





HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 
= Liverpool ; 

am 


ELEIN GTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry oe 5 tei 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in ety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of that 
Establishments : 

LONDON—2, Regentstret, St. James’s, 8. W. ; and 45, Moor- 

gate-street, E.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 


MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


{EDGES & BUTLER solicit pattention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLAR 

At 18s., 208., 248., 308. and 368. per dozen; La aN 428. ; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux, éds., 728. 5 Chateau Lafitte, 728. ,848., 968. ; superior 
Beavjolais, 248, ; Macon, ms. 363. ; W hite Bordeaux, 243., 308. to 
728. ; aan 308., 4s.; Champagne, 363., 428., 488., 668. 

SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 

and full flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry ; . 248, and 30s, per doz. 
High-class Pale. d Brown 
Sherry .. > eevee 428, 488, 548, ” 

Port from fi shi ippe er 308. 368, 428. * 
Choice Old Port and ** V intage ¥ post = ” 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Bra: 


28, Lord- 
16, Market-street, Manchester ; and *Wolver: 





Golden, 









Fa: 





Moyen, Maraschino, om Cherry oy = sthes foreign 


Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, Loe pesg —* 





N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 








TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, 


the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence; 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachie, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warechousemen, and others, at 30s. a doz. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON, 
Wholesale Agents, | E. _ Lewi is & Co. W Worcester. 





ICHY AND LITHIA WATERS. 
Established Remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, Acidity, &c. 


HESE WATERS, as now eee at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS, are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily sold. 


Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 


Messrs. BURROW, MALVERN. 


M°rs0N's PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly 


latable form for administering this popular remedy for 








weak digestion 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 

row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 58. and 108. each. 
__PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 22. 6d. and 4a, 6d. each, — 


(10UT 7 T or RHEUMATISM i is quickly re lieved 
in a few da that celebrated Medicine, 


and ew 
BLAIR’S coun and Riibdwiny ia Obtained through 
any Chemist, at 1s. did. and 28. 9d 








and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
The lowest-priced CLARET in J, CAMPBELL’S exten- 

sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included ; although at such a moderate 
“assy it will be found an excellent Wine. — Lard improved 
y being in bottle two or three years. J.C. nfidently recom- 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note.—The C larets of thecelebrated 
1858 Vintage (bottled LY March, 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 428. , 488, er doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JA ES CAMPBELL, 168, Regent-street. 


AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD, 

Dr. Hassan, having subjected this Mustard w ~ «te. 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that’ it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
an r. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, ey and Wentworth-street, 


London, 
S* AUC 











LEA & PERRINSB’ 
WoRCBSTERSIIKE SAUCE 
Li pr d by Connoi r 
“THE ONLY “GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are pempestintiy cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for na rt, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLA WELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SUNS, & SONS, London, &c.; and by Seas 5 dilmen universally. 





(\HOCOLAT-MEN IER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1525, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 lb, 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 

Wholesale—M. MENIER, Paris, and * Henrietta-street, 

Covent-garden, W.C. 
Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury, pevement, E.C. 
and all respectable Hous 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver ne Te 3 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or voas nents Ceara ne — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGU E, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STR/ AND, Gaiden W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Wasbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or “ SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., 
Redvet the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING yore description at the International Exhibition 
1862.—The Jury of 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, sa; 
“The Sommier "Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price. 
—‘a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—“‘a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 
wae be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddin, 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





Affee' 
COMPOUND. "NTI 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 
most certain remedy for restoring and strengthening the 

Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are produced and beau- 
tified. Ladies will find it especially valuable, as the most delicate 
Head-dress or Bonnet can be worn without ‘fear of soiling. For 
Children it is invaluable. Price 3s. 6d., 68., and lls.—C. & A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington- strect, Strand. 


UTTA-PERCHA MILL-BANDS. — The 
Gutta-Percha Company beg to state that the increasing 
demand for the Gutta-Percha Strapping for Driving-bands, 
Lathe-straps, &c. fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
have everywhere received. Their durability and strength, perma- 
nent contractability and uniformity of ee their non-sus- 
ceptibility of in ny from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
- be mas jpnd th t facility with which the only joint required can 


- leather for ‘almost all ‘eet long, ond agi a 
economical. Every variety ‘of “Gutta: Partai a” edly more 
Tubing, Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, a7 Union- -joints, 
Flasks: * Bottles, Bowls, oe trays, Curtain- -rings, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, Talbot; rays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta-Percha 
pon and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town and 
country. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 








A CORDIAL MEDICINE, 
A Tonic and a Restorative. 


R. LANG’S ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of 

MELISSUS. To be had.of Wholesale Medicine Venders, 

and all respectable Chemists, &c. throughout the Country, in 

Bottles at 2s. 9d. each. Full directions for use on wrappers in- 
closing the | Bott les. 


OFT, ‘DELICATE, “and WHITE SK INS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance. bv using 
FIELDS’ CELEBRATED U NITED SERVICE 80: AP 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers turoughout the Kingdom; 
bat the oe should ask for Fields’, and see that the name of 
J. & J. FIELD is on each pa box, and tablet. W holesale 
cad for E xportation, at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 8 8., 
where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraftine Candles. 


ALVE P EOD ES 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers, 


in half-bottles, 1s, 67, ; and bottles, 28, 6d. each ; Wholesale of 
A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, FE. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY— BE yan ce grey hair toa per- 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 
extraordinary power upon the hair so effective and ceotanan bons 
that grey hair is coloured the moment it is touched. —Cases at 
5s. 7 108. 6d, and 218. ; sample Case, 2s. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 


jane in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 
Piotatenes Heartburn, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Rilious 

eedily removed by the use of CU CKLE’S 
BIL US PILLS, which have “2 been 
held in the highest pwr ng by all classes of society for upwards 
of half a century.— Prepared dot wy aA MES COCKLE, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at 1s. ldd., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


” 
NK ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
aA tern TOOTH pel pen — Penetrating unbleached Hair 
oe Improved Flesh and C Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
. and every description a Brush, Comb and Perfume: 

the Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 

hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-ST REET. 


nee BODILY. POWER is invigorated and 


d from youth to old age by the — use of 
PARRS. LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 


EVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 

INFLUENZA prevalent at this period of the year. 

They are speedily cured re use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC 
ELIXIR. May be had of any Chemist. 























THE ATHENAUM 





GROOMBRIDGE & 


DR. COBBOLD’S NEW WORK ON PARASITES. 
This day is published, in One handsome Volume, super-royal 8vo. 508 pages, oy Tllustrations in 
Colours and Tints, and numerous Engray ings on Wood, price ll. lls. 6d. 
ENTOZOA: an INTRODUCTION to the ‘STUDY of 


HELMINTHOLOGY, with Reference more particularly to the INTERNAL PARASITES of 
MAN. With 21 Coloured and Tinted Plates, com rising 156 separate Figures, together with 82 
Woodcuts, making a total of 238 Illustrations. y T. SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D. F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at the Middlesex Hospital. 


TWO MONTHS in a LONDON HOSPITAL: a Personal 


SONS 





Narrative. By ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY, Author of ‘ Cyclopzedia of Practical Receipts, 
rocesses, Data and Collateral Information,’ ‘ Dictionary of the English Language,’ ‘ Phar- 
maceutical Latin Grammar,’ &c [Next month. 


THE UTILIZATION of MINUTE LIFE. Practical Studies 


on Insects, Crustacea, Mollusca, Worms, Polyps, Infusoria, and Sponges. 
PHIPSON, F.C.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 68. 


“There is not a chapter in the work that does not contain numerous facts in natural history on 
which fortunes have been and might be built.”—Notes and Queries. 


Dr. Spencer Thomson’s New Work. 
WAYSIDE WEEDS; or, Botanical Lessons from the Lanes 


and Hedgerows. By SPENC ER THOMSON, M.D., Author of ‘ The Structure and Functions | 
of the Eye.’ 


“* Wayside Weeds’ is a capital book, and ought to be in every tourist’s pocket.”—Reader. 


A DICTIONARY of BOTANICAL TERMS. By the Rev. 


J. 8S. HENSLOW, M.A., late Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 
Illustrated, 4s. 


THE DESK-BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMES.  De-) 
signed to afford assistance in Composition, and also as a work of Reference, ——_ for the 
Secretary and useful to the Student. By JOHN SHERER. Small post 8vo, 


TELESCOPE TEACHINGS: 
nomical Discovery, combining aSreaip. 
Telescope, .rft¥ons in Colours, 73. Gd 


a F amiliar Sloteh vf <Astro- 
njects coming within the range of a Small 


‘ ‘Author of: Milesessane Teachings.’ Imperial 1émo. | 


MICROSCOPE TEACHINGS: Descriptions of various Ob- 


jects of especial Interest and Beauty adapted for Microscopic Observation. Illustrated by the 
Author’s be Drawings. With Directions for the Arrangement of a Microscope and the | 
i Mounting of Objects. By the Hon. Mrs. WARD, Author of * Telescope Teach- 
ings.’ Illustrated with 16 Coloured Plates, imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. 


OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE, A Popular Description 


of the most Instructive and Beautiful Subjects for Exhibition. By L. LANE CLARKE. 
Second Edition, small 8yo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


MARVELS of POND-LIFE; or, a Year's Microscopic Recrea- 


tions among. the Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifers, W ater Bears and Polyzoa. By HENRY J. 
SLACK, F.G.S., Member of the Microscopical Society of London. Post 8yo. Illustrated with 
7 full-page Plates and 65 Engrayings on Wood, 5s. 


THE ROSE BOOK: a Practical Treatise on the Culture of 


Roses, cen pee the Formation of the Rosarium, the Characters of Species and Varieties, 
Modes of Propagating, Pruning, Training, and Preparing for Exhibition, and the Manage- 
ment of Roses in all Seasons. By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.R.H.S., Author of ‘ Rustic 
Adornments,’ ‘ Profitable Gardening,’ &c. Crown 8yo. with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 58. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: Review of Natural 


History, Miesepeegie Research and Recreative Science. Published Monthly, price One Shilling. 
FIVE VOLUMES are ready, handsomely bound in Library style, illustrated with 60 Plates 
in Colours aan Tints, together with numerous W oodeuts, price each 7a. 


FIRST VOLUME OF ‘THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES.’ 
Price 5s. 

ANECDOTES of INVENTION and DISCOVERY. By 
RALPH and CHANDOS TEMPLE; forming the First Volume of ‘ The Temple Anecdotes.’ 
illustrated with 14 full-page Plates, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. [Nearly ready. 


New Work by John Hollingshead. 
TO-DAY—ESSAYS and MISCELLANIES, By Joun 
HOLLINGSHEAD, Author of ‘ Under Bow Bells,’ ‘Odd Journeys,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. DAY THOUGHTS. Vol. II. NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


By Dr. T. L. | 


| THE MAGNET STORIES for Summer Days and Winter 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. | 


| A SPRING and SUMMER in LAPLAND. 





Nearly ready. 


N° 1926, Sepr. 24, 64 


PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. Archer’s New Work. 
THE PAUPER, THE THIEF, and THE CONVICT, By 


THOMAS ARCHER, Author of ‘ Wayfe Summers,’ *‘ Madame Prudence,’ &c. In 1 vol, 
[Nearly ready, 


New enatiitinias tines for the Young. 
THE APPLE of DISCORD. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 


Redclyffe,’ ‘ The Mice at Play,’ ‘Strayed Falcon,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 8d. 
Un a few days, 


Royal Children. 
THE CHILDHOOD sal SCHOOL-ROOM HOURS of 
(Shortly, 


ROYAL CHILDREN. By JULIA LUARD. Fcap. 8yo. cloth gilt. 
New Volume of ‘The Magnet Stories.’ 


Nights. — VIII. ; with 35 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d., containing Original Copyright 
Stories, by W. H. G. Kingston, Mrs. Webb (Aut or of ‘ Naomi’), L. A. Sas Sargent, 
Julia ha thag “Frances F. roderip, and Thomas Hood. n Nov ember, 


ENGLAND'S WORKSHOPS: Metal Workshops—Chemical 


W se Glass Workshops—Provision and Supply Workshops—Domestic Workshops. Post 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


With Notes on 
mir ss and Flora of Luleii Lapmark. By THE OLD BUSHMAN. Post 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 


| DOROTHY DOVEDALE'’S TRIALS. By Tuomas Miter, 


Author of ‘ Royston Gower,’ ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“The scenes in which the incidents of this tale occur are described in the happiest manner of 
this true lover of the country. The very ‘spirit of the woods’ breathes through them, and there is 
real rest and refreshment to the mind im the pictures drawn.”—Globe. 

‘Dorothy herself is a charming picture—so fresh and innocent, trusting and beautiful. The 
story of her griefs and of her final trial is painful because of the sympathy which her goodness 
‘es ts.”— Morning Star. 


THE WARS of WAPSBURGH. By the Author of ‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. Printed on toned paper, with Initial Letters and other Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, antique, 5s. 


SPECULATIVE NOTES and NOTES on SPECULATION. 


By D. MORIER EVANS, Author of ‘ Facts, Failures, and Frauds.’ Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers and Daughters, 
By GRACE AGUILAR. New Edition, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5a. 





GROOMBRIDGE’S SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS.  Etcur 


NEW VOLUMES, viz. :— 
BLIND URSULA ; and other STORIES. By Mrs. Wess, Author of 


* Naomi,’ containing Blind Ursula—Deaf and Dumb—Life in the Prairie. Illustrated with 
15 Engravings, cloth gilt, 1s. 


SEA-SHELL ISLAND; and other STORIES. By G. E. Sarcenz, 
containing Sea-Shell Island—Havering Hall—Willy and Lucy. Illustrated with 15 Engrav- 
ings, cloth gilt, 1s. 


WHICH WAS THE BRAVEST? and other STORIES. By L. A. 
HALL, containing Which Was The Bravest ?—Story of A Pebble—Prejudice Lost and Love 
Won. Illustrated with 15 Engravings, cloth gilt, 1s. 


THE CLOCKMAKER of LYONS, by E. i Prirer, and other 
STORIES; containing The Clockmaker of Lyons, by E. Piper—The Self-Helpers, by 
Sara Wood—Cousin Dayis’s Wards, by Margaret Howitt. Mitustested with 15 Engravings, 
cloth gilt, 1s. 


THE ANGEL UNAWARES, by Mary Howirt, and other STORIES; 
containing The Angel Unawares, by Mary Howitt—The Christmas Rose, by H. J. W ood— 
Margie’s Remembrances, by F. M. Peard. Illustrated with 15 Engravings, cloth gilt, 1s. 


HISTORICAL DRAMAS, by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ 
&c. ; containing The Mice at Play—The Apple of Discord—The Strayed Falcon. Illustrated 
with 10 Engravings, cloth gilt, 1s 


LOST in the WOOD, by Mrs. Gitcurist, and other STORIES; con- 
taining Lost in the Wood, by Mrs. Gilchrist—The Pedlar’s Hoard, by Mark Lemon—W: allace 
the Hero of Scotland, by Julia Corner. Illustrated with 15 Engravi ings, cloth gilt, 1s. 


RAINBOW’S REST, by THomas Hoop, and other STORIES; con- 
taining Rainbow’s Rest, by Thomas Hood—Peter Drake’ .  nceas and Wee Maggie, by Frances 
F. Broderip. Illustrated with 15 Engravings, cloth gilt, 1 
*,* These Volumes will be published in October, sie the Series of GROOMBRIDGE'’S 
SHILLING GIFT-BOOKS, «x Twenty VoLumes, elegantly bound, especially adapted for School 
Prizes, Birthday and Christmas Gifts. 





GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, 





PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


LONDON. 





Editorial Communications sh ould be addressed to *‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Urmond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andre 
by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington- street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, W ellington- street aforesaid. 


Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, September 24, 1864. 


in said county; and published 


Ww. 
Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inztanp, Mz. 
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